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PREFATORY NOTE. 



In the winter of 1882-83 the qaestion of estab- 
lishing Lectureships in diflferent departments of 
study was several times under the consideration 
of the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh, 
It appeared, however, that the Senatus had no 
legal right to use the University funds for such 
an experiment in intramural extension. In theae 
circumstances, Mr A. J. Balfour, M.P., moat 
generously offered to supply the endowment of 
the contemplated Lectureship in Philosophy for 
the first term of three years. The thanks of 
all friends of the University, and of philosophical 
students in particular, are due to Mr Balfour for 
this act of public spirit. My own are not less 
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viii Prefatory Note. 

due for the personal kindness implied iu the 
ofier. 

In consequence of my removal to Cardiff, these 
Lectures — forming the first course — were not de- 
livered till towards the close of last session. Th^ 
are now published substantially as they were then 
spoken. Some explanation of the reasons which 
dictated the choice of subject will be found in the 
opening of the first Lecture. The mode of treat- 
ment which I have followed I must leave to justify 
itself. It was the desire of the founder of the 
Lectureship, and it has been mine also, that tlie 
Lectures should be a contribution to philosophy, 
and not merely to the history of systems. 

I hope, in a second courae, to treat some aspects 
of the important question suggested at the close 
of the last Lecture. 

ATTOEEW SETH. 
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SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 



THK PHILOSOPHICAL PEESCPPOSITIOHS : 
DZSGASTSS AND LOCKE, 

Fob the inauguration of a philosophical Lec- 
tureship—the first of its kind in a Scottish Uni- 
versity — no subject appeared, for various reasons, 
more appropriate than a critical review of Scot- 
tish philosophy. Other grounds than the obvious 
one of national patriotism were present to my 
mind in choosing this subject; for at the first 
blush there is a savour of superfluity in discours- 
ii^ on Scottish philosophy to a Scottish audience. 
This, however, is perhaps hardly ao much the case 
as might be supposed. The thread of national 
tradition, it is tolerably well known, has been 
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2 Scottish Philosophy . 

but loosely held of late by many of our best 
Scottish students of philosophy. It will hardly 
be denied that the philosophical productiona of 
the younger generation of our University men 
are more atrongly impressed with a German than 
with a native stamp. Against these productions 
we frequently bear the charge brought, that they 
represent an exotic culture, which is destined to 
pass like the fashion of a day. This new way 
of ideaa labours, it is said, under a mortal weak- 
ness, in the cumbrous jargon in which its pro- 
positions are enunciated ; and its representatives 
are taunted with a slavish adherence' to set 
phrases and formube, and with a general inability 
to interpret and apply them In an intelligent and 
living way. Along with a certain amount of 
exf^geration, there is an admixture of truth in 
this account of the English and Scottish thinkers 
who derive their impulse from the German ideal- 
ists. In spite of their lai^e following — a follow- 
ing second only to that of Agnostic Empiricism — 
their doctrines have still a certain esoteric char- 
acter. They appear to remain without influence 
upon the opposing school, and with but a limited 
influence upon the main course of English thought. 
Though the Idealists are constantly discharging 
their heavy artillery against the Empiricists and 
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The Philosophical Presuppositions. 3 

Agnostics, the matteT does not seem, somehow, to 
he broi^ht to a vital issue ; the cannonade appears 
to pass harmlessly over the enemy's head. Now, 
as nothing can be clearer, superficially at least, 
than the language in which Agnosticism lays 
down its positions, it is natural for candid critics 
to explain this lack of result, in part at all events, 
by pointing to the defects of exposition on the 
part of the IdeaUsts, If this were the sole cause, 
it would be presumptuous in me to hope for better 
_ success than those who have gone before. But 
there can be no doubt, I think, that the difficulty 
which exists of coming to a common understand- 
ing is a^ravated by the too exclusive attention 
which the idealistic school has been in the habit 
of bestowing upon a single group of foreign 
thinkers. I, for one, do not intend to deny that, of 
all modem philosophers, Kant and Hegel are those 
who deserve, and who at the same time demand, 
most study. But to tMs exclusiveness of spirit 
I think we may partly trace the isolation of 
parties which is one mark of the philosophic 
world at present. Some progress may be made, 
accordingly, towM^ls brii^ng the opposing armies 
within fighting range of one another, if we turn 
our attention nearer home. With this idea the 
subject of these Lectures has been chosen. 
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4 Scottish Philosophy. 

Modem Empiricism builds upon Hume, and 
German philosophy claims to be, in the first 
instance, an answer to Hume. But there was 
another answer made to Hume — an answer made 
i seventeen years before Kant's, in Hume's own 
country. Eeid'a answer, thought out at Aber- 
deen, and pubhshed in 1764, in the year of his 
translation to Glasgow, is but vaguely referred 
to in the histories of philosophy. The best of 
these are German ; and for the Germans certainly 
field is not of decisive importance. In cosmo- 
politan influence, and, there is no injustice in 
adding, in speculative genius, he will not bear 
comparison for a moment with £ant. But that 
by no means proves that he may not be, for us 
in Scotland, a moat valuable instrument in philo- 
sophising — perhaps, after long listening to Ger- 
man ways of putting things, as valuable an 
instrument as we could find. I mean, therefore, 
to try to seize the main drift of field's contention 
i^ainat Hume — a drift which seems frequently 
misunderstood — and to compare this " answer " 
with the answer of Kant and the amended answer 
of German Idealism since Kant's time. We shall 
thus see the mutual relations of the Scottish and . 
the German answers, and be able to discover 
where the one is defective when ju^ed by the 
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standard of the other. As no one heis \ 
that Reid is unintelligible, the placing of his 
simple statement alongside of what people call 
the crabbed statement of Grerman philosophy, may 
at least have the efTect of elucidating the true 
bearings of the latter. Perhaps we may find 
even higher merits than this in Beid's straight- 
forward ajid plain - spoken attempt Such an 
undertaking, if carried out with any measure of 
success, cannot but lead to advantageous resulte, 
and must of necessity involve a treatment of some 
of the fundamental questions of philosophical 
debate. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to state, 
in as summary fashion as may be, the philo- 
sophical question which Eeid set himself to 
answer, and the form in which he received it 
from the bands of his predecessor. If we do 
not see the problem, the solution offered will 
neceSStirily be without meaning for us; and if 
we do not see it as Beid saw it, we shall be 
unable to appreciate Beid's method of approach- 
ing it. Reid himself forces us to carry back our 
historical review as far as Descartes. In the dedi- 
cation and introductory sections of the ' Inquiry 
into the Hiunan Mind,' he speaks with as clear 
a consciousness as Kant of the new departure he 
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6 Scottish Philosophy. 

is making in philosophy, and the antagonism it 
involves to all his predecessors. He passes in 
review Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume, exhibidug a very fair perception of 
the historic continuity of their speculations. The 
conclusion which he draws is, that " the system 
of all these authors is the same, and leads to 
scepticism." • Merging minor differences, he even 
goes the length of calling this common system by 
Descartes' name. "The system which is now 
generally received with regard to the mind and 
its op^Btions, derives not only its spirit from 
Descartes, but its fundamental principles; and 
after all the improvements made by Malebrandie, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, may still be called 
ike Cartesian system," ^ The universal scepticism 
to which this philosophy has step by step, slowly 
but surely, led, is presumptive proof, he says 
again, "that Descartes' system of the human 
understanding, which I shall beg leave to call 
the ideal gystem, and which, with some improve- 
ments made by later writers, is now generally 
received, hath some original defect; that this 
scepticism is inlaid in it, and reared along with 
it ; and, therefore, that we must lay it open to the 
foundation, and e}:aniine the materials, before we 
' Work», p. lOS (ed. Hftmilton). * IMd., p. 204. 
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can expect to raise any solid and useful fabric of 
knowledge on thia subject." ' In the Dedication 
he expresses the same thoi^ht in semi-Kantian 
phraseology, when he says that all the philo- 
sophical systems with which he was acquainted 
were built upon a certain " hypothesis " — a hypo- 
thesis of which he could find no sohd proof, and 
which he therefore felt at liberty to discard. This 
hypothesis, which Eeid felt it to be his mission 
to combat, has been already named. He gener- 
ally speaks of it as " the ideal system," or " the 
theory of ideas" — that is to say, as he explains 
elsewhere, "the doctrine that all the objects of \/ 
our knowledge are ideas in our own minds." * 
Let us now see in our own way, by reference 
to history, the full scope and meaning of Reid's 
contention. 

It is usual to say that modem, as compared 
with ancient, philosophy has a predominatingly 
subjective character. And, though exceptions 
might be picked out on both sides, it is true that 
the stress laid upon the individual and the in- 
dividual's consciousness is much more marked 
in modern than in ancient times. Whereas 
ancient philosophy chiefiy invest^ted the nature 
of Being, modem philosophy has more and more 
1 Works, p. 108. > Ibid., p. 283. 
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concentrated its attention upon the nature of 
Knowing, The most typical modem philosophers 
attack the former question only through the latter. 
This difference of point of view is evident even in 
the case of writers like Plato and Aristotle, whose 
works consist mainly in the discussion of ideas or 
conceptions. What is invest^ted is an objective 
ideal content, — the relation of Ideas to one an- 
other in an objective or cosmic system; the re- 
lation of the individual mind to this system, and 
the manner of the realisation of these Ideas in the 
individual conscionsness, seemed to the ancients 
of less interest or importance. They have no 
definite answer to give to our modem ques- 
tions, because, not separating man initially from 
the objective system they are considering, they do 
not see our difficulties, and naturally take for 
granted that he is somehow related to, and par- 
ticipant in, the universal reaaon. It is part both 
of the strength and the weakness of modem 
philosophy that it cannot satisfy itself so easily 
here. 

Modem philosophy may be said to open, in 
Descartes, with a subjective note. This is true 
even of the emphatic announcement which he 
makes of his determination to cut himself adrift 
from the world of received opinion and custom, - 
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and to bring every belief before the bar of his 
individual reason. It has been pointed out a 
hundred times, how this is of the essence of the 
modem, the Protestant, the rational spirit ; and 
it is not intended here to depreciate the import- 
ance of the step which DescMtes took. But it 
is equally true that the individual, emptied in 
this way of all content, rational or otherwise, 
tends to become a mere atom or unqualified unit. 
He i5 thrust into a self-centred and merely self- 
dependent isolation from which it may become 
difficult to deliver him. For if a being be con- 
ceived as merely self-dependent — with no neces- 
sary relations beyond the relation to self — it is 
not easy to estabhsh the existence of those rela- 
tions at a later sta^ This is exemplified in the 
further progress of Descartes* thought. The cele- 
brated and much-praised starting-point of his 
system is in reality a false, or at all events an 
inadequate, foundation for philosophy ; for it ap- 
parently affirms the independent existence of 
that which, when separated from the world, 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as a mere 
abstraction, " I emt ; " but, as Descartes him- 
self says, " how often ? As often as I think. For 
perhaps it would even happen, if I should wholly 
cease to think, that I should at the same time 
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altogether cease to be." ^ Thinking, then, is that 
whereby I exist ; or, as Descartes expressed it, I 
am a being whose esseace conaista in thinking. 
But if this is so, it is necessary that the " I " 
should think something. As Kant afterwards 
expressed it, the unity of the Ego is not an 
abstract but a synthetic unity ; it is realised, or 
is actual, only through a real or actual syntheslB. 
In other words, a thinking being can become 
conscious of its existence and identity as a sub- 
ject only by knowing objects — that is, a system of 
facts of some kind with which it is set in relation. 
Nor is it possible to defend Descartes by suggest- 
ing that the Ego, without going beyond the circle 
of its own individuality, may come to self-con- 
sdousness by thinking its own thoughts, recog- 
nised as different from one another, and in a sense 
distinguishable from the thinking I^o. This is, 
of course, the conception which lends colour to 
the ordinary forms of subjective idealism. But 
simply to place the whole system of facts within 
the individual consciousness in this way, is no 
solution of the real difficulty. Such an I^, with 
its internal duality of subject and object, is itself 
" a little world," involving all the relations which, 
it has just been insisted, are essential to self- 
' Second Meditation. 
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consciousness. It is not the bare unit whidi, 
having no relation to others, has no relation to 
self, and is therefore not a self at all. 

As thinking, accordingly, in whatever form we 
take it, implies this duality, it must be fallacious 
to start as if one side of the antithesis could 
enjoy an independent existence. In terms of his 
own definition, already quoted, Descartes m^ht 
have sought, in an analysis of the nature of 
thought, for some clue to the nature of the exist- 
ence which he was entitled to attribute to the 
1^0. But, resting satisfied instead with the 
materialised conception of existence which is 
most natural to the human mind, he proceeds 
forthwith to define the Ego as a thinking sub- 
stance. The stress falling ultimately on the 
" substance," the implicative nature of thought, 
which we have just been maintaining, is ignored, 
and thought becomes no better tlian any other 
quality of a thing, which belongs to the thing as 
its private property. Thus the thinking being is 
supposed to be shut up — like Lucretius's atoms, 
strong in solid singleness — within the circle of his 
own modifications or states. 

Perception, or the knowledge by the Ego of a 
permanent world, is naturally the crux of a phil- 
osophy starting thus. Descartes' account is the 
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result of his premature plunge into ontology, 
before the way was adequately prepared by a 
theory of knowledge. Enumerating perception 
as one species of thinking, he begins by treating 
it, not as perc(^iion, but simply as the presence 
of certain states of mind or mental modes. As he 
says in the opening of the Third Meditation : 
" The things which I perceive or imagine are 
perhaps nothing at all apart from me ; but, in 
any ease, I am assured that those modes of 
consciousness which I call perceptions and im- 
aginations, in so far only as they are modes of 
consciousness, exist in me." But beyond their 
purely subjective or factual character as states of 
consciousness, our perceptions possess, according 
y to Descartes, a representative character, as re- 
ferred to objects beyond themselves — as images 
and effects, indeed, of things existing outside the 
thinking substance. It is only in this latter 
aspect — as symbolic of something beyond them- 
selves — that they are ideas or kTwwledge, and that 
truth or falsity belongs to them. Otherwise, they 
are merely internal facts, that come and go and 
have no meaning.^ But if we start with mental 
modes imref erred, ' tiiis subsequent reference of 
ideas to objects is evidently an inference which 
1 Of. Bradlay'a Principlea of Logic, Booh I, chap. L 
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may or may not be false. Nor does Descartes 
deny its problematical character. But he defends 
its truth, in the case of extension and its deriva- 
tive notions, by reference to the truthfulness or 
trustworthiness of God. God cannot be supposed 
to deceive us in the case of ideas which are 
clearly and distinctly realised. Eeid points out, 
however, the weakness of this argument; for, 
according to Descartes' principles, " our senses 
testify no more but that we have certain ideas, 
and if we draw conclusions from this testimony, 
which the premisses will not support, we de- 
' ceive onrselves." ^ If we had a clear conscious- 
ness of extended substance as a permanent and 
relatively independent existence, the whole posi- 
tion would be changed ; but, as it is, our fallacy 
lies at our own door. If we start with a self- v 
contained subject, the time can never arrive when 
such a being would have any' justification for 
referring its states beyond itself. Descartes, how- 
ever, is here under the shadow of his own pre- 
suppositions. The abstraction of the thinking 
substance has its necessary counterpart in the 
abstraction of the extended substance. These are 
the two dead entities into which, as we may say, 
Descartes broke up the living whole of know- 
■ Works, p. 2se. 
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ledge. Modern philosophy thus atarta with two 
self-contained substances, each with its proper 
quality. The knowledge which the one acquires 
of the other is the result of the mechanical action 
of the other upon it. The ideaa which represent 
material things are produced by the action of 
extended substance upon the thinking substance 
at the single point of location in the brain. 

It would be needless to emphasise the diffi- 
culties which such a theory haa to contend with. 
It ia sufficient to point to the history of the 
Cartesian school for its immediate consequences. 
Occasionalism, which is aimply logical Carteaian- 
ism, denies the possibility of any auch interaction 
between the two substances as Descartes had 
admitted. Between mind and matt«r — ^thought 
and extension — an impassable gulf is fixed ; the 
miraculously exerted will of God forms the only 
intermediary between the two worlds. Even in 
Spinoza, where the two finite substances pass into 
two sides of the divine nature, the existence of 
the two sides is empirically assumed, and their 
parallelism is also matter of dogmatic assertion. 
Malebranche, taking up me question from the 
point of view of knowledge, goes even further 
than Occasionalism. So far as the material world 
ia concerned, the sole object of knowledge for 
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Malebranche is the idea of extension with its 
implications, or, as he calls it, intelligible exten- 
sion. This, which is an ideal world, we know 
through our uuiou with God, who illumines our 
minds. The existence of a real extended world, 
on the other hand — that is to say, Descartes' 
second substance — is not known at all, but is 
believed by Malebranche on grounds of super- 
natural revelation. In other words, it is main- 
tained that our clear and distinct ideas do not, as 
Descartes had said, ground any inference to a 
nou-ideal archetype or cause. 

In English philosophy we can trace on a larger 
scale the evolution and self-refutation of the two- • 
substance doctrine and the complementary theory 
of Bepresentative Perception. To it, then, we 
now turn. 

It was Locke who made the terms and distinc- 
tions of modem philosophy current coin in 
England. Locke's philosophy is also peculiarly 
interesting, because in it "the theory of ideas" 
is seen just detaching itself, as it were, from the 
groundwork of common-sense and ordinary belieL 
Analysis has only begun to do its work, and as 
yet we are but a single remove from the conscious- 
ness of the ordinary man. The account given of 
the human understanding commends itself as 
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eminently credible, and not even very new. Only 
on looking closer do we see how far the first step 
in analysis has in reality carried us, and to what 
strange conclusions it has occasionally conducted 
Locke. In the course of his theorising, as Keid 
truly remarks, " the author is led into some para- 
doxes, although in general he is not fond of para- 
doxes." ^ Let us look, then, with some care at 
the main features of the syst«m elaborated in 
the Essay. 

First, then, it may be noted t^at Locke took 
for granted the independent existence, on the one 
hand, of a system of material substances, which 
we may call the material world ; and, on the other 
hand, of a number of separate minds or substances 
with the power of thinking. He also took for 
granted the interaction of these substances, sup- 
posing that, in perception, the material object 
perceived communicates a knowledge of itself 
to the perceiving mind by a species of impact, 
or mechanical impression. " Bodies," he says, 
"produce ideas in us . . . manifestly by im- 
pulse, the only way which we can conceive bodies 
operate in." ^ So much he found warrant for 
alike in the common consciousness of mankind, 
and in the philosophy with which he was 
1 Works, p. 294, " Essay, ii. 8, II. 
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acquainted, whether the Aristotelianism of the 
schools or the new philosophy of Descartes. As 
regarded the nature of mind or the thinking sub- 
stance, he declined to commit himself on the 
question of ita material or immaterial nature ; but 
he was explicit as to its characterlessness previous 
to experience. Wliether toaterial or immaterial, 
the mind may be compared to " white paper, void 
of all characters, without any ideas." ^ On this 
white paper or tabula Tom external things leave 
their mark or impression, in the shape of what 
Locke calls "ideas of sensation." Or, adopting 
another metaphor, Locke tells us that' " the senses 
at first let in particvlaT ideas, and furnish the yet 
empty cabinet." * " External and internal sensa- 
tions are the only passages that I can find of 
knowledge to the understandii^. These alone, 
as far as I can discover, are the windows by 
which light is let into this dark room. For 
methinks the imderstanding is not much imlike 
a closet wholly shut from light, with only some 
little opening left to let in external visible re- 
semblances or ideas of Uiings without." ' Percep- 
tion, he puts it again, is "the inlet of all knowledge 
into our minds ; " or, more properly, " of all the 
materials of it"* — the remainii^ operations of 
> Eswy, ii. 1, 2. '1.2,16. '11.11,17. * II. 8, 16. 
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the mind being merely to compare and variously 
combine or separate the simple ideas thus pas- 
sively received. "All that man caji do is either 
to unite them together, or to set them by one 
another, or wholly separate them."' 

Secondly, as implied in some of the passages 
just quoted, Locke took for granted, in regard to 
the knowledge which the mind has of the world, 
the theory of Representative Perception which he 
found current in the schools. " It is evident," he 
says, " the mind knows, not things immediately, 
)( but only by the intervention of the ideas it has 
of them." * All our knowledge, he repeats, con- 
sists " in the view the mind has of its own ideas." * 
" Since the mind, in aU its thoughts and reason- 
ings, hath no other immediate object but its own 
ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate, it 
is evident that our knowledge is only conversant 
about them." * This is what Eeid means by " the 
common theory of ideas," or " the ideal system." 
To each idea there corresponds some modification 
of the material thing of which it is an idea ; but 
the latter — the modification or property of the 
thing — is not itself known to us. We know only 
the idea which it causes. The name " idea " being 

' Essay, u. 12, 1. ' IV. i, 3. 

' IV. 2, 1. * IV. 1, 1. 
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thus reatricted to " whatsoever the mind perceives 
in itself, or is the immediate object of perception, 
thought, or understanding,"^ its correlative or. 
cause in Uie material substance receives from 
Locke the name " quality." A quality in an 
object is " the power to produce any idea in my 
mind." " Thus," he adds, " a snowball having the 
power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, 
and round, the powers to produce those ideas in 
us, as they are in the snowball, I call 'qualities'; 
and as they are sensations or perceptions in our 
understandings, I call them ' ideas.' " ^ Strictly 
speaking, however, we have no knowledge of the 
qualities as qualitieg ; we merely infer some cor- 
relative of our ideas. For ideas are a kind of 
teriium. quid — an intermediary between the mind 
and things, which cuts us o£f from a knowledge 
of the actual things. They are like images pro- 
jected upon a mental screen ; and the screen is 
the limit of our vision, immediate knowledge 
being what the mind "perceives in iisd/," We 
cannot see, therefore, what is behind the screen 
and throws the image. Hence, Locke immedi- 
ately apolc^ses for his loose way of speaking, 
and adds that, if he sometimes speaks of ideas 
aa in the things themselves, he " would be under- 
' Essay, iL 8, S. a n. g, g. 
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stood to mean those qualities ia tlie objects which 
produce them in us." ^ 

Some of our ideas are " representative," in the 
strict sense of the word ; that ia to say, " the ideas 
or perceptions in our minds" exactly resemble the 
" modifications of matter in the bodies that cause 
such perceptions in us." These Locke calls 
primary qualities; and he enumerates as such 
solidity, extension, figure, and mobility, which 
may be reduced to solidity or impenetrability and 
extension with its derivative qualities. In the 
ease of these, the idea is simply the duplicate — 
the accurate image — of the quality. The "pat- 
terns " of the primary qualities " do reaUy exist 
in the bodies themselves." ' But in the case of 
such ideaa as those of colour, taste, sound, &c, 
only an uninstructed mind can suppose that there 
is anything like our ideas existing in the bodies 
themselves. The qualities of body which produce 
ideas of this sort Locke calls secondary qualities. 
He points out that they are in truth " nothing in 
the objects themselves but powers to produce 
various sensations in us" by different modifica- 
tions of their primary qualities — that is, by a 
certain " bulb, figure, texture, and motion of their 
insensible parts." " To take an illustration : " A 

> Esuy, iu 8, 8. ' II. 8, 16. ■ II. 8, 10. 
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piece of manna of a sensible bulk is able to pro- 
duce in us the idea of a round or square figure ; 
and, by being removed from one place to another, 
the idea of motion. This idea of motion repre- 
sents it as it really is. in the manna moving; a 
circle or square are the same, whether in idea or 
existence, in the mind or in the manna ; and thus 
both motion and figure are really in the manna, 
whether we take notice of them or no : this every- 
body is ready to agree to. Besides, manna, by 
the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of its parts, 
has a power to produce the sensations of sickness, 
and sometimes of acute pains or gripings, in us. 
That these ideas of sickness and pain are not in 
the manna, but effects of its operations upon ns, 
and are nowhere when we feel them not; this 
also every one readily agrees to." In exactly the 
same way, sweetness and whiteness "are not 
really in manna;" they are "but the. effects of 
the operations of manna by the motion, size, and 
figure of its particles on the eyes and palate." * 
In short, as regards the secondary qualities : 
" Take away the sensation of them ; let not Uie 
eyes see light or colours, nor the ears hear sounds; 
let the palate not taste, nor the nose smell ; and 
all colours, tastes, odours, and sounds, as they are 

' Essay, ii. 8, IS. 
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such particular ideas, vanish aod cease, and are 
reduced to their causes — i.e., hulk, figure, and 
motion of parts." ^ 

But if our ideas are to give a full representation 
n account of the material world, they must em- 
brace not only ideas of the primary and secondary 
qualities, but also ideas of the substances to which 
these qualities belong. Locke has assumed the 
existence of material substances, and therefore he 
recognises the reasonableness of this demand. 
But the idea of substance costs hiir) much trouble. 
" We have no such clear idea at all," * he says ; 
but the mind, taking notice that a certain number 
of its ideas go constantly together, falls into the 
habit of calling the combination by a single name, 
" Not imagining how these simple ideas can 
sist of themselves, we accustom ourselves to sup- 
pose some substratum wherein they do sul 
and from which they do result ; which, therefore, 
we call substance," ' The word signifies no more 
than this " supposition of we know not what sup- 
port of such qualities which are capable of pro- 
ducing simple ideas in us." Locke takes the 
examples of "a man, horse, gold, water," and 
appeals to every one's own experience whether 
he has any other clear idea of these substances 

1 Essay, ii. 8, 17. s I. 4, 18. '11.23,1. 
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farther than of certain simple ideas coexisting 
together. " Only," he adds, " we must take notice 
that our complex ideas of substances, besides all 
these simple ideas thej are made up of, have 
always the confused idea of something to which 
they belong, and in which they subsist; and 
therefore, when we speak of any sort of sub- 
stance, we say it is a thing having sudi or such 
qualities." ' To sum up the difficulty, the idea 
of substance is, according to his own explicit 
statement, one " which we neither have nor can 
have by sensation or reflection ; " * yet external 
and internal sensation, as we have seen, are main- 
tained by Locke to be "the only passages that 
[he] can find of knowledge to the understanding." 
But ia spite of this embarrassing result as regards 
the idta of substance, Locke never wavered for 
an instant in his belief that substances exist. 
When taken to task by the Bishop of Worcester 
because, by his new way of ideas, he had " almost 
discarded substance out of the reasonable part of 
the world," he was able to answer complacently 
that "the being of things in the world depends 
not on our ideas." ^ Locke stood too firmly rooted 
in the everyday practical consciousness of man- 
kind to be disturbed in his assumptions by the 

' Essay, ii. 23, 8. » I. i, 18. ^ First Letter. 
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negative results to which his own theory seemed 
to be leading. 

These results come most clearly to light in the 
Fourth Book of the Essay, which deals specifically 
with ' Knowlei^.' As Eeid shrewdly remarks, " a 
great part of that Book is an evident refutation of 
the principles laid down in the beginning of it." ^ 
For knowle{^e being, according to Locke, only 
" conversant about our ideas " — being defined, in 
fact, as the perception of the ^reement or dis- 
agreement of any of our ideas — it follows that we 
have no knowledge whatever of reality or exist- 
ence, which is something different from ideas. 
But Locke breaks through his own definition at 
three points. Fir^, in reference to his own sub- 
stantial existence. Of this he says, following 
Descartes almost verbally, that he has an intuitive 
knowledge. "We perceive it so plainly and so 
certainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of 
any proof. ... In every act of sensation, 
reasoning, or thinking, we are conscious to our- 
selves of our own being ; and in this matter come 
not short of the highest d^ee of certainty."* 
Secondly, in regard to the existence of God. 
Knowledge of this may be reached, according 
to Locke, by a process of a posteriori reaaoning, 
I Works, p. 432. ' Esaay, iv, B, 8. 
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starting from the intuitively known fact of my 
own existence. This is demonstrative knowledge ; 
and if the chain of proof is cogent, it stands on 
the same level of Certainty as intuitive know- 
ledge.^ It does not belong to our purpose to 
dwell further at present on these instances of 
knowledge of existence admitted by Lodce. It 
is enough, in the meantime, to point out that the 
knowledge of Self thus assumed is at variance 
with the principles of his own philosophy. For 
Self is not maintained to be i 
sensation or reflection ; it is a co 
accompanies " eveiy act of senaatio 
or thinking." The admission of such an element 
in knowlec^e points, therefore, to the inadequacy 
of any theory which makes knowledge consist 
entirely of sunple or particular ideas variously 
combined. The third point at which Locke 
breaks down his definition of knowlec^e is in 
what he calls sensitive knowledge. " The know- 
■ ledge of the existence of any other thing [beyond 
Self and God] we can have," says Locke, "only 
by sensation." * Now this is of course true, if it 
merely means that we can become aware of the 
existence of external things only through the 
process of perception. But it hardly appears 
1 See EsB»y, iv. 10, 1-8. ' IV. 11, ]. 
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how this koowlet^e of existence is contained in 
Locke's ideas of sensation. Such ideas are simple ; 
they ate themselves, and in consistency they 
testify only to their own existence. Granted 
that I know my own ideas of sensation, what 
advance have I made, on Locke's principles, to 
a knowledge of the real objecta — their external 
causes and correlates? Locke himself admits 
that the two cases stand upon a different platform 
of certainty. The knowledge of the idea is in- 
tuitive knowledge ; " but whether there be any- 
thii^ more than barely that idea in our minds, 
whether we can thence certainly infer the exist- 
ence of anything without us which corresponds 
to that idea, is that whereof some men think 
there may be a question made." ^ But he gets 
over the doubt by a reference to the difference 
between ideas of sensation and the ideas of 
memory or of dreams. He admits, however, 
that, though " going beyond bare probability," sen- 
sation is not to be placed on the same level of 
certainty as the kinds of knowIe(^e already men- 
tioned (intuitive and demonstrative). Sensitive 
knowlec^e " passes under the name of know- 
ledge ; " ^ it is " an assurance that deserves the 
name of knowledge ; " ' and, as Locke character- 
1 Eiaay, it. 2, 14. • IV. 2, 14. ' IV. 11, 3. 
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istically observes, it is " folly to expect demon- 
atration in everything." ^ " This certainty is 
as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or 
to be."^ 

In any case, this sensitive knowledge could 1 
only be, as Locke puts it, a knowledge " that 
something doth exist at that time without us 
which causes that idea in us " * — that is to say, 
an indefinite reference to some cause, not a definite 
reference to an individually determinate thing. 
But it does not appear how even this amount of 
knowledge is contained in Locke's simple ideas. 
If they do carry with them a causal reference to 1/" 
an independently existing substance, that is a 
fact which ought to be most carefully noted in 
our analysis of perception ; for it at once disposes 
of the supposition that knowledge is built up 
entirely of independent sensational units called 
simple ideas. Locke himself did not follow out 
this consequence, mainly because he was so sure 
of the two-substance doctrine which he assumes 
throughout, partly also because he imported the 
doctrine unwarrantably into the phraseology he 
employs. Thus, in one of the passages already 
referred to, he says : " There can be nothing 
' Euftj, iv. 11. 10. 'IV. 2, 14. MV. 11,2. 
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more certain thaa that (A« idea we receive from an 
exteraal ohjed is in our minda ; this is intuitive 
knowledge." ^ I! -this were true, all that he goes 
on to say about the inferior certainty of sensitive 
knowledge would be manifestly out of place. 
But, by his own admiasiona, it is only the exist- 
ence of the Idea in the mind, as a mental fact, 
that can be designated intuitive knowledge ; and 
he has no right, therefore, to qualify the idea at^ 
this stage as an " idea which we receive from au 
external object." 

Besides placing sensitive knowlet^e on a lower 
level as regards certainty, and admittii^ it, ao to 
speak, only by courtesy to the title of knowledge, 
Locke proceeds to limit the range of this know- 
ledge. It " extends as far aa the present testi- 
mony of our senses, employed about particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no farther.* 
The present existence of certain particular ideas 
of aenaation, therefore, or, on the testimony of 
memory, the past exiatence of such aenaationa at 
such and auch a moment: that is all," Tecum 
habita, 'et n&ris quam sit tiiri curta suppellex. 

1 Essay, iv. 2, 14. * IV. 11, 6. 

■ ' ' Concerning the existence of finite spirits, as ^ell as aev- 
erel other things, we must content onrselveB with the evidence 
of futh. . . . We have gronnd from revelation, and sevenl 
other Tessons, to believe with assurance th*t there ate anch 
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Locke's cloak is becoming very scanty — hardly 
sufficient for everyday needs. But there is no 
possibility of mistaking Locke on this point. ) 
He repeatedly insists that propositions about 
nature, if general, cannot be certain, and if 
' certain, cannot be general. General proposi- 
tions of whose truth we can be certain have to 
do exclasively with abstractions of our own 
making, as in the sciences of mathematics and 
morals. The ideas being there framed and defined 
by ourselves, we can of course draw consequences 
from them that will be universally true. But it 
is not so in matters of fact, where the collections 
of ideas we receive are not of our own framing, 
and where consequently, being ignorant 0! the 
constitution of the things which the ideas repre- 
sent, and on which they depend, we do not know 
the actual connections of ideas or qualities. He 
suspects, accordingly, that " natural philosophy is 
not capable of being made a science. . . . Ex- 
periments and historical observations we may 
have, from which we may draw advantf^es of 
ease and health, and thereby increase our stock 
of conveniences for this life ; but beyond this, I 

creatare« ; bot, our senses not being able to discoTcr tlum, tre 
want the meBDB of knowing thoir particuUr existences." — 
EsMjr, VI. 11, 12. 
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fear our talents reach not, nor are our faculties, 
as I guess, able to advance." ^ " All general 
knowledge," he repeats and emphasises, " lies 
only in our own thoughts, and consists barely in 
the contemplation of our own abstract ideas."' 
Having reached this conclusion, Locke proceeds 
to remark in his pithy English that " our know- 
ledge being short, we want something else,"' 
This " something else " he calls Judgment, which 
is defined as "the presuming things to be so 
without perceiving it." It may be, as Locke is 
fond of reminding us, that this certainty is suffi- 
cient for our happiness or misery, and for the 
business we have to do here ; but it ia evident, 
at least, that by far the greater part of what is 
ordinarily spoken of as human knowledge is 
enveloped, according to Locke's tbeory and his 
own express statement, in " the twilight of pro- 
bability." * 

It only requires to be noted further, that in the 
foregoing account Locke allows himself more 
licence than he is fairly entitled to. In speaking 
of the present testimony of our senses, he ex- 
tends this testimony so as to make it cover the 

» Eisay, VI. 12, 10. 

> IV. e, 13. See «1bo iv. 6, 16 ; iv. 9, 1 \ iv. 12, 7, &c 

> IV. 14,1. * IV. H, 2. 
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perception of "such collections of simple ideas 
as we have observed by our flenses to be united 
together"— such a collection, for example, as is 
wont to be called " man," But if simple ideas y 
or detached sensational atoms are the sole mate- ' 
rials of knowledge, each of these must be im- 
pressed upon us in its own moment of time ; and 
the testimony of the senses to an existent reality 
holds only for that moment. When we have 
passed on to the second idea of the collec- 
tion, the testimony of the senses holds for the 
second but no longer for the first. We are never, 
therefore, in the possession of such testimony to 
the existence of a real object combinii^ in itself 
the qualities represented bj such a series of ideas 
as is implied in the collections instanced. 

The logical consummation of Locke's theory 
thus leaves him nothing but the unrelated atoms 
of sense, the simple or particular ideas with which 
he set out as the materials of all our knowledge. 
But this consummation is evaded by Locke him- ' 
self, partly through open departure from his own .' 
principles, and partly through the looseness of his' 
language. The Ego we have seen him simply 
transfer from Descartes' system to his own. 
Other importations are covered by the amb^^uity 
of his terminology, more particularly by the liberal 
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scope aligned to the term seQSation. It is his 
usual practice, for example, to interchange " sen- 
sation " and " perception " at will ; to treat space 
aa a simple idea — %£., as a aenaation of touch or 
of eight ; and to speak vaguely of " power " or 
cause as a simple idea received both from sensa- 
tion and reflection. It was great part of the 
work of the philosophers and psychologists who 
followed Locke to define these terms more exactly. 
Just in proportion as tJiey did so, the Lockian 
theory became more consistent in their hands, 
but at the same time very much less plausible 
than it had been in Locke's. It becomes our 
duty to describe shortly the process by which 
Locke's theory passed — in virtue of elements 
initially omitted — by a perfectly logical and in- 
evitable development, into the thorough - going 
Scepticism which roused Keid, like Kant, from his 
dogmatic slumber. 
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LECTURE II. 

THE PHILOSOPmCAL SCEPnCISM OF DAVID HUME. 

We saw in the first lecture how Eeid recognised 
Hume's scepticism aa the necessary issue of prin- 
ciples inherent in the modem or Cartesian philo- 
aophy, and, more particularly, as the outcome of 
the avowed principles of Locke. This led us to 
review the philosophical presuppositions, as they 
exist in the systems of Descartes and Locke. We 
have now to consider the final form of "the 
theory of ideas" in Hume. A few words on 
Berkeley will suffice hy way of transition and in- 
troduction ; for we have only to do with Berke- 
ley here so far as he puts his hand to the lever 
in the work of disint^ration referred to at the 
close of last lecture. 

Berkeley's first task was to expose the haseless, 
useless, and self -contradictory character of the un- 
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perceived absolute matter of Locke and other 
philosophers. And here, as Held says, Berkeley's 
system follows from Locke's by very obvious con- 
sequence; "in the new philosophy, the pillars by 
which the existence of a material world was sup- 
ported were ao feeble that it did not require the 
force of a Samson to bring them down," ^ Locke's 
assumption of a resemblance between the prim- 
ary qualities and the ideas which they cause in 
us was, even on his own principles, so perfectly 
arbitrary, that the knowledge yre have of external 
things had dwindled down under his hands, as 
we have seen, to the momentary consciousness of 
" some exterior cause " — " something at that time 
really existing without us which doth a£fect our 
senses." But if this is so, what warrant have we 
for supposing that this cause is material sub- 
stance ? We mean by that phrase either — as 
ordinary men — the so-called primary qualities, 
i.e., a collection of certain ideas ; or we mean — as 
philosophers — the substance supporting these 
qualities, t.e., something we know not what. In 
the first case, it is absurd to speak of the ideas 
which constitute matter as existing otherwise 
than in a mind ; in the second case, we have need 
to consider what we mean by causality, before we 
' Works, p. 282. 
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attribute it to an abstraction of our own making. 
On Lockian principles, Berkeley thus resolves 
matter into simple ideas flus tbe notion of some 
cause. Tbe ideas or sensations, strictly mind- 
dependent in tbeir nature, are variously clustered 
together, and, as such clusters, constitute "tbinge." 
And as they, moreover, succeed or introduce one 
another in an orderly and coherent way, we grad- 
ually learn to recognise constant coDJunctious, to 
which we give the name of laws of nature. 

How closely this reproduces Locke on the one 
hand, and how nearly it anticipates Hume on the 
other, hardly needs to be pointed out. In fact, 
Berkeley hardly professes to reach his position 
by a process of argument at all. He simply states 
it. " Some truths there are so uear and obvious 
to the mind, that a man need only open bis eyes 
to see them." Beid points out that tbe whole 
theory is virtually contained in the opening 
sentences of tbe 'Principles of Human Know- 
ledge' : " It is evident to any one who takes a 
, survey of the objects of human knowledge, that 
they are either ideas actually imprinted on tbe 
senses ; or else such as are perceived by attending 
to the passions and operations of the mind " 
[Locke's simple ideas of sensation and reflection — 
the materials of all our knowledge] ; or lastly, 
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ideas formed by help of memory and imagiuation 
— either compounding, dividing, or barely repre- 
senting those originally perceived in the aforesaid 
ways" [Locke's complex ideas, combinations of 
the simple ones by the same mechanical methods 
here enumerated]. Reid remarks that, if the 
identification of objects of knowledge with ideas 
be admitted, " Berkeley's system is impreg- 
nable."' But it was precisely the issue raised 
by Eeid, in reference to the Cartesian system 
generally, that perception is in no case to be 
identified witii relationless impressions, or any 
combination of them, but involves other elements 
or principles which alone give it objective sig- 
nificance. 

In the remainder of his system, Berkeley 
follows Locke in his assumptions rather than in 
the strict logic of his theory. He reaches his 
construction of the universe really through un- 
faithfulness to their common principles. At one 
stage in his career, it is true, in the early days of 
the Commonplace Book, Berkeley seemed inclined 
to follow out his analysis to the same conclusions 
as Hume. "The very existence of ideas consti- 
tutes the souL Mind is a congeries of perceptions. 
Take away perception, and you take away mind. 
1 Works, p. 288. 
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Piit the perceptions, and you put the mind," ^ 
But althoi^h ideas (according to the definition 
common to himself and Locke) exhaust the ol^ecU 
of knowledge, lie everywhere adds to them, in his 
published works, what he calls a notion of self. 
And from this he passes, by analogy and by the 
help of the principle of causality, to other spirits, 
and, in particular, to the Divine Spirit, who is 
the sustaining and co-ordinating principle of the 
Berkeleian universe. Berkeley has the merit, as 
compared with Locke, of making this additional 
postulate consciously, and putting it in the fore- 
front of his system. " Thing or Being," he says, 
" is the most general name of all ; it comprehends 
under it two kinds entirely distinct and hetero- 
geneous, and which have nothing common but the 
name — viz.. Spirits and Ideas. The former are 
active, indivisible substances ; the latter are inert, 
fleeting, or dependent beings, which subsist not 
by themselves, but are supported by or exist in 
minds or spiritual substances. . . . We may 
not,~I think, strictly be said to have an idea of an 
active being or of an action, although we may be 
said to have a notion of them. I have some know- 
ledge or notion of my mind and its acts about 
ideas, inasmuch as I know or understand what is 
I Life uid Letten of Berkde; (Gluendon Press), p. 4S8. 
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uteaut by these words. ... It is also to be 
remarked that, all relationa includii^ an act of 
the mind, we cannot so properly be said to have 
ao idea, but rather a notion of the relations and 
habitudes between things."^ And elsewhere he 
combats " the opinion that spirits are to be known 
after the manner of an idea or sensation" a^ 
having given rise to many absurd and heterodox 
tenets, and much scepticism about the nature of 
the soul." * He himself holds it to be " evidently 
absurd" that the "substance which supports or 
perceives ideas should itself be an idea or like an 
idea " ; and " to expect that by any multiplication 
or enlargement of our faculties we may be enabled 
to know a spirit as we do a triangle, seems as 
absurd as if we should hope to see a sound."* 
Reid at once put his finger on the important 
deviation of principle which these passages con- 
tain. " Hub account of ideas," he says, " is veiy 
different from that which Locke hasi given. In 
his system we have no knowledge where we have 
no ideas. Every thought must have an idea for its 
immediate object. In Berkeley's, the most import- 
ant objects are known without ideas." Whether, 
continues Eeid, he " foresaw the conseCLuences that 
'9 and 112. ' Section 137. 
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may be drawn from the system of ideas, taken in 
its full extent, and which were afterwards drawn 
by Mr Hume, I cannot pretend to say. . . . 
However this may be, if there be so many things 
that may be apprehended and known without 
ideas, this very naturally suggests a scruple with 
regard to those that are left ; for it may be said, 
If we can apprehend and reason about the world 
of spirits, without ideas, is it not possible that we 
may apprehend and reason about a material world, 
without ideas ? " ' In another passage, he ex- 
pressly attributes Berkeley's action here to " his 
great aversion to Scepticism." " In order to 
avoid Scepticism, he fairly starts out of the 
Cartesian system, without giving any reason 
why he did so~ in this instance, and in no 
other."* Whether unexceptionably expressed or 
not, the criticism ui^ed here by Held is a true 
one, and goes to the heart of the matter. If 
the existence of ideas involves, in one aspect, a 
' permanent combining principle called Self, which 
is not an idea or impression, may not a similar X 
principle or similar principles he involved in that 
coherence of the ideas which constitutes the 
material universe ? Does not the perception of 
ideas, on Berkeley's own theory, depend on the 
1 WorkB, p. 288. = Ibid., p. 207. 
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imackDOwle<^ed presence of such an element ? 
Evidently it does ; Berkeley's theory of divine 
causation and intelligible connection is entirely 
dependent on such a principle. Quite as much 
as Locke, he takes the ideas of sense, not as 
mere ideas, but as ideas referred to each other 
and to some cause — though the cause assigned 
hy the two philosophers is different. It ia not 
ideas ^er m, but ideas as interpretable, as aig- 
uificant of a permanent order, that supply him 
with the foundation for his system. 

Indeed, if Berkeley had set himself to an 
analysis of the elements which his constructive 
theory involved over and above sense-ideas, and 
not derivable from them, there m^ht perhaps 
have been no Hume ; for we should have had, at 
one step, a rational instead of a sensational ideal- 
ism. What is this explicit addition of intellectual 
notions to the data of sense but, in germ, Keid's 
principles of common-sense, or Kant's system of 
the categories! If Berkeley had asked himself 
what extent he was prepared to give to his after- 
thought that relations, as involving a mental 
activity, are .therefore to be distinguished from 
the ideas or data of mere sense, and if he had at 
the same time continued his analysis of such 
supposed data into their primitive elements, he 
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m^ht have found that the relations tended to 
swallow up the ideas, to such an extent that it 
ultimately became impossible to point to anything 
at all that could be considered as a mere " given," 
as a relationless or atomic datum. For spatial 
distance and temporal succession are both rela- 
tions ; and can we have an idea not so qualified ? 
So is also that relation of sign and thing signified, 
which constitutes for Berkeley physical causation, 
and which is the basis of the interpretability of 
the universe. If a sensation is not referred to 
somethings what can be said of it ? In wliat does 
its existence consist % Berkeley would have been 
ready to admit that it must at least be referred to 
me as mine — that this relation, therefore, at the 
lowest is necessary to render it knowable. But 
the unknowableness of sense-atoms or mere data, 
except as somehow related to one another, had 
not forced itaelf upon him at the date of his 
epoch-making works. He says unhesitatingly in 
the ' Principles ' ' that " relations are distinct from 
the ideas or things related, inasmuch as the latter 
may be perceived by us without perceiving the 
former." He is thinking, of course, of the un- 
doubted truth that we may first consider an 
object by itself, as we say, and then add to this 
I Section 8S. 
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survey a conaideration of its relaftions to other 
things — to its environment, for example, or the 
past of which it is the outcome. But is the thing, 
as originally considered, absolutely without rela- 
tions ? On the contrary, it is simply impossible 
to consider anythii^ in sheer isolation from its 
temporal and spatial environment ; every quality 
which we recognise involves relations to other 
things, and it is as a complex of such relations 
that the " thing " in question receives its name 
and place in the universe. Berkeley had not 
carried his analysis as far as this when he wrote 
the ' Principles ' ; but in ' Siris ' we find that he 
has left his early positions far behind him. " We 
know a thing," he says, " when we understand it ; 
and we understand it when we can interpret or 
tell what it signifies. Strictly, the Sense knows 
nothii^." ^ And, in words that almost recall 
Kant's often-quoted statement about the mutual 
dependence of sense and understanding, he says 
(^ain : " As understanding perceiveth not, so 
sense knoweth not ; and although the mind may 
use sense and fancy, as means whereby to arrive 
at knowledge, yet sense or soul, so far forth as 
sensitive, knoweth nothing." ^ 

But ' Siris ' was without influence upon English 
1 Section 263. ' Section SOS. 
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thought — at all events till the present generation, 
which haa reaped the fruit of Professor Fraser's 
loviDg care. It is enough for us here, therefore, to 
recognise the fact that Berkeley's philosophy may 
he developed in two directions. Berkeley seems, 
as we have seen, to have recognised the inevit-' 
able consequences of mere Lockianism — I mean, 
of consistent adherence to " the ideal system" — 
and to have consciously shifted his ground in 
consequeDce, He introduced into knowledge, he- 
sides the data of sense, other elements — elements 
which legitimated to his own mind his construc- 
tive~ theory of the universe. Accordingly, if we 
develop his theory of "notions,", we arrive at a 
philosophy which bears a striking resemblance 
to the rational or spiritual Idealism of to-day, 
whether that is founded on Kant and Hegel, 
,or has its origin nearer home. In proportion, 
however, as this side is developed, Berkeley 
ceases to he liable to the censures which Beid 
levels at the Cartesian system, and becomes his 
fellow-combatant against it. In this aspect of 
his system, we have therefore no right to follow 
Berkeley at present. And inasmuch as these 
elements were left undeveloped by Berkeley 
himself in his influential works; inasmuch as 
thi6 neeetsUy of their introduciitm was not eon- 
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vincingly reasoned out ; and they appear, there- 
fore, rather a^ unauthorised assumptions — in- 
congruous patches upon the unrepudiated gar- 
ment of Lockian principles, — we cannot help 
recognising in Hume the legitimate development 
of Berkeley's youthful metaphysics. It was 
natural for Hume to ignore the new and frag- 
mentary constructive suggestions, and to carry 
further that n^ative criticism of Locke, which 
commended itself so highly to his passionless 
intellect. He was not concerned with Berkeley's 
individual philosophy, but he was keenly inter- 
ested in drawing the ultimate consequences of 
philosophical principles generally accepted. He 
found that Berkeley helped him on hla way, and 
he did not foi^et to acknowledge the debt. 

On the whole, it is merely aid and su^estion 
which Hume derives from Berkeley. In his main 
positions he attaches himself directly to Locke, and 
works out his results independently. It is often 
wonderful to see how little transformation requires 
to be made in Locke's theory. His sentences are 
simply placed in another setting, and the theory 
reappears with an entirely new face upon it. 

For the term "idea," which plays so great a 
part in Locke and Berkeley, Hume substitutes 
the term "perception," to denote the mental 
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units or " diBtinct esdstecces " ' which form his 
sole assumptions. Perceptions are then divided 
into two classes, impressions and ideas. " The 
difference betwixt these consists in the degrees 
of force and liveliness with which they strike 
upon the mind. . . . Those perceptions which 
enter with most force and violence we may name 
impressions. ... By ideas I mean the faint 
images of these in thinking and reasoning." ' 
Hume adds a note to say that by the term " im- 
he does not mean "to express the 
r in which our lively perceptions are pro- 
duced in the soul, but merely the perceptions 
themselves." Locke, on the other hand, had 
generally assumed, in a vague way, that each 
simple idea carried the theory of its origin with 
it, and announced itself as the idea, or quality, 
of a thing. Berkeley had denied this inference 
in words, and bad made an effort to treat the 
ideas as mere ideas. But in a less naive way 
he found the same causal reference implied; he 
made it matter of explicit inference from the 
involuntary character of our sense-ideas and 
from their orderly connection. In itself, how- 
ever, the involuntarinees of sense-ideas would 

I TreSitiae of Enman N^aiure (Green's edition), i. S59. 
" Ibid., i. 811. 
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be only one feeling more, and would not ground 
any causal judgment, except to one who assumed 
the relation of causality as known and valid. Not 
being prepared for such an assumption at the out- 
set, Hume cuts short the question of the cause 
of our impressions as a transcendent inquiry, 
which does not arise so long as we are content, 
in the genuine spirit of " the experimental 
method," simply to investigate the facts before 
us — " the perceptions themselves." " To form the 
idea of an object, and to form an idea simply, 
is the same thing ; the reference of the idea to 
an object being an extraneous denomination, of 
which in itself it bears no mark or character." ^ 
Here, then, at last we have the law laid down 
on the subject without ambiguity. 

At other times, it is true, when he is not 
thinking of his own analysis of causation, Hume 
involuntarily assumes some cause of our "im- 
pressions of sensation," only insisting that the 
nature of the cause must inevitably remain ob- 
scure.^ "By what argument can it be proved," 
he asks in the ' Inquiry,' arguing more popularly 
and polemically with Locke and common -sense 
in view, " that the perceptions of the mind must 
be caused by external objects entirely different 

' Treatise, I 327. ' Cf. ibid., i. 383. 
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from them, though resembling them (if that be 
possible), and could not arise either from the 
energy of the mind itself, or from the ai^gestion 
of some invisible and unknown spirit, or from 
some other cause still more unknown to us ? . . . 
Here experience is and musb be entireIy.iAuit. 
The mind has never anything present to it but 
the perceptions, and cannot possibly reach the 
experience of their connection wiUi objects. 
The supposition of such a connection is there- 
fore without any foundation in reasoning." * As 
for Berkeley's hypothesis, we may read Hume's 
answer from the remarks which be makes in a 
different connection upon the " theory of the 
universal energy and operation of the Supreme 
Being." " It is too bold," he says, " ever to 
carry conviction with it to a man sufficiently 
apprised of the weakness of human reason. 
Though the chain of arguments which conduct 
to it were ever so logical, there must arise a 
strong suspicion, if not an absolute assurance, 
that it has carried us quite beyond the reach 
of our faculties, when it leads to conclusions 
so extraordinary and so remote from common 
life and experience. We are got into fairyland 
long ere we have reached the last steps of our 
' Inqoiiy, section 12. 
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tbeoiy; and there we have no reason to trust 
our common methods of argument. . . . Our line 
is too short to fathom such immense abysses," ^ 
In other words, he returns to the conclusion 
alone consonant with his own philosophy: The 
reference of an idea to an object is an extraneous 
denomination ; the mind, having never anything 
present to it but the perceptions, cannot possibly 
reach the experience of their connection with 
objects. The expectation of causal connection 
being furthermore, in the strictest sense, a 
growth of experience, we have no right to apply 
it transcendently, as Kant would have said — that 
is, to matters that lie entirely out of the sphere 
of experience. The real background of tie ideas 
or perceptions, whether material as with Locke, 
or theological as with Berkeley, ia simply wiped 
out by Hume from his theory. 

It follows from the definition of impressions 
and ideas, that we can have ideas only when we 
have previously had the relative impressions ; for 
ideas are the faint images of impressions. Where 
the opportunity of having the impressions is ab- 
sent, as in the case of one bom blind, there we 
find that the corresponding ideas — the ideas of 
sight — are likewise absent. Impressions, then, 
' luqoirr, aection 7. 
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are the ultimate standard of reality ; and this 
fumisbes Hume with what Eeid humorously calls 
his " articles of inquisition." " It must be some 
one impression which gives rise to every real 
idea. . . . When we entertain any suspicion that 
a philosophical t«rm is employed without any 
meaning or idea (as is but too frequent), we need 
but inquire from what impression is that supposed 
idea derived i . . . Does it arise from an impres- 
sion of sensation or of reflection ? Point it out 
distinctly to us, that we may know its nature and 
qualities. But if you cannot point out any such \ 
im,pTessii/n,, you may be certain you are mistaken 1 
when you imagine you have any such idea."^ \ 
" Without being allowed to offer anything in 
arrest of judgment," says Eeid, " the prisoner is 
sentenced to pass out of existence, and to be, in 
all time to come, an empty unmeaning sound or 
the ghost of a departed entity."' In adopting this 
touchstone, Hume merely emphasises the avowed 
principles of Locke ; but from its announcement 
in this explicit fashion, it is easy to see that we 
may expect a far more vigorous sifting of the con- 
tents of the mind than we found in either Locke 

' Treatise, i G33 and SflS. Inquiry, section 2 ', cf. also sec- 

» Worka, p. 14*. 
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or Berkeley. And one result will be that those 
conceptions for which no impression is forth- 
coming — which are different from impreasiona, 
and which never existed as impressions — will 
have to be explained as illusions. It will havei 
to be shown how they would naturally ariaeJ 
even in the absence of any corresponding realityj 
When we pass from the particular perceptions 
as so many distinct existences, to their combina- 
tions and conjunctions, we find Hume still 
following closely in the footsteps of Locke and 
Berkeley. The line of thought which he pursues 
is contained in the account of substance and 
cause given by his predecessors. "We come," 
says Locke, " to have the ideas of particular sorts 
of substances by collecting such combinations of 
simple ideas as are, by experience and observa- 
tion of men's senses, taken notice of to exist 
together. . . . [Such] simple ideas . . , cany with 
them in their own nature no visible necessary con- 
nection or inconsistency with any other simple 
ideas."' Of tfie closely related idea of cause, he 
says : " We cannot with certainty affirm that no 
man can be nourished by wood or stones, that all 
men will be poisoned by hemlock. . . . We can- 
not tell what effects [bodies] will produce; nor 

1 Essay, ii. 23, S ; and iv. 3, ID. 
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when we see those effects can we so much as 
gueas, much less know, their manner of produc- 
tion. . . . The things that, as far as our obser- 
vation reaches, w^ constantly find to proceed 
regularly, we may conclude to act by a law set 
them, but yet by a law that we know not. . . . We 
cannot but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and 
good pleasure of the wise Architect."^ This is 
the very conception of the order of nature which 
Berkeley pressed home. There is no word oftener 
in his month than "arbitrary," to designate the con- 
nections we discover between the ideas of sense. 
The judgments we make in such matters, he 
declares (to quote only a single passage), " do not 
arise from any essential or necessary, but only 
a m^omwry tie which has been observed betwixt 
[the ideas]." * Berkeley, as we know, after empty- 
ing sense-phenomena altogether of real causality, 
refunded aU efficient power or f^ency into apirit- 
( uflJ Will When contemplated, therefore, from the 
objective side, the " customary tie " between sense- 
ideas becomes, for liim as for Locke, " the arbitrary 
imposition of Providence."^ The laws of nature, 

' Eseaj, iv. 6, 16 ; iv. 3, 2S.2S. Agreikt camber of pswages 
to the same effect will be found collectad in an article by Dr 
Hutchison Stirling, Mind, ix. pp. 534-536. 

' New Theory of Vision, section 62. 

* Alciphron, Fourth Dialogue, section 10. 
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or the so-called causal relations of ideas to each 
oUier, become " the set rules or established methods 
wherein the Mind we depend on excites in us the 
ideas of sense." ^ But it may fairly be argued 
that this is a point to whidi experience, conceived 
as Locke and Berkeley ronceived it, cannot tes- 
tify. Experience, as we know it, is, according 
to Berkeley, a series of independent states, ideas, 
or perceptions, which, by the non-rational force of 
custom, we come in course of time to associate with 
one another in various ways. Now, v^Uess we 
start vdth the presupposition of the rationality of the 
universe, we are not justified in assuming that 
this custom-bred association on our part corre- 
sponds to the modes of operation of an objective 
Will which we were intended to learn. Berkeley 
certainly makes this tacit presupposition, or takes 
the rationality of the universe as implied in his 
own conscious existence. And as he has already 
satisfied himself, arguing from the same datiun, 
that the only possible cause of our sense-ideaa is 
Spirit, so here the subjective view-point — custom- 
ary association — is never severed by biTn from the 
objective view-point of a divine sense-symbolism. 
But Hume, having already wiped out the spiritual 
cause or originator of our perceptions, naturally 

' E>rmciples, section SO. 
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declines to call in such an explanation of the 
arbitrary connections which the perceptions ex- 
hibit. In his character as consistent sceptic, he 
is not prepared to yield Berkeley his implied 
postulate of the rationality of existence, and is 
even prepared, as we shall see, to deratiouaJise 
the citadel of Self, which forms Berkeley's basis of 
operation. Accordingly, in the present case, he 
has merely to point out that we are gratuitously 
going beyond our record, and unnecessarily giving 
a double explanation of the same fact. The fact 
of tiie coherence of perceptions — or, more strictly, 
the association of certain impressions with cer- 
> tain ideas — ia sufBciently explained, so far as we 
'. are concerned, by the operation of custom. Why 
' should we suppose that any other explanation is 
required! 

Hiune, therefore, stereotyped Berkeley's view 
of the arbitrariness of natural connections in his 
ffunous distinction between relations of ideas and 
matters of fact. The quotations I have given 
m^ht be multiplied tenfold ; but they are enough 
to prove that, to an attentive reader of Locke and 
Berkeley, Hume's celebrated account of causality 
really contains nothing new. It is simply de- 
tached from all that accompanies it and modifies 
its force in Berkeley. It is put in the fore- 
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ground, and is made to engross the reader's at- 
tention ; and finally, it is applied to dissolve every 
pennanent reality completely away. But the 
theory itself is perfectly inevitable, if we start 
with relationless units of impression. Each unit 
exists on its own account, and is independent of 
all the rest. " Every effect," as Hume says, " is 
a distinct event from its cause. It could not, 
therefore, be discovered in the cause. . . . There 
is nothing in any object, considered in itself, 
which can afford us a reason for drawii^ a con- 
clusion beyond it." ^ We have started, in other 
words, with indifferent side-by-sidenesa or indif- 
ferent sequence ; and indifferent sequence it will 
remain till the end of the chapter. " All events," 
as Hume puts it, "seem entirely loose and 
separate. One event foUows another, but we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never conneeted." ' 

It is Hume's merit to have made this sensa- 
tional atomism as plain as it was possible to make 
it. True, he does not strip hia impressions quite 
bare of relations. Eeferring only to his own hst, 
we find him taking four " relations of ideas " for 
granted, as intuitively perceived — viz., resera- 

1 Inquiry, section 4 ; and Treatise, i, iZi. 
' Inquiry, seotioD 7. 
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blttnce, contrariety, arithmetical relations, and 
d^rees of quality ,* He is, of course, not entitled 
to these on hia own principles; but the total 
absence of relations would evidently prevent his 
getting under way at alL We may, therefore, 
merely note the assumptions. But Hume further 
illegitimately adds to them time and space. That, 
at least, is the result of his shuffling account of 
these ideas. He would apparently have us believe 
that he has shown the idea of extension to be 
identical with impressions of colour. But he has 
before treated it as derivable from " the impres- 
sions of coloured points disposed in a certain 
manner."^ And of time he says similarly that 
the idea "is not derived from a particular im- 
pression, but arises altogether from the manner 
in which impressions appear to the mind, without 
making one of the number." ' And he concludes 
in regard to both : " The ideas of space and time 
are therefore no separate or distinct ideas, but 
merely those of the manner or order in which 
objects exist," * These passages are of great im- 
portance, in view of what was afterwards con- 

1 Treatise, L 378. 

* Ibid., i, 841. Cf. Green's criticiam in tHe Introdnction, 
p. 201. 

■ TraatiM, i. SIS. • Ibid., i 346. 
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tended both by Kant and Eeid. They exhibit 
Hume himaelf obliged to call in more than un- 
related particulars — obliged to admit ideas for 
which no corresponding impression can be shown. 
Time and space are, by his own showing, two dif- 
ferent manners in which perceptions are disposed, 
and in virtue of which they necessarily lose their 
character of isolated particulars. Every moment 
of time, every point of space, refers itself in- 
finitely to other moments or points. We may go 
further, and make the statement quite general. 
So far is it from being true, as Hume says, that 
there is nothing in any object, considered in 
itself, which can afford us a reason for drawing 
a conclusion beyond it, that the exact contrary 
might be formulated and defended. The mind 
is incapable of considering any object in itself; 
every object carries ua necessarily beyond itself, 
and forces ns to recognise its connection with 
other objects. As r^ards causality, it is surely 
time that we emancipated ourselves from the 
philosophic superstition that connection is simply 
collocation or succession. As an event, the eGfect 
may be regarded as, in a sense, " distinct from its 
cause." But to treat it merely a,s an event is to 
look only at its particularity — ^to take it as an 
empty characterless point. No effect, however, 
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is merely an event ; every event has a character, 
is snch-and-snch an event. It is at its auch-and- 
suchneaa, at its character — in other words, at the 
universal in it — that we have to look. Aa soon 
as we do so, we see that it is the same universal, 
present in both canse and effect, which looks 
them togeUier into a single fact. So far from 
its being true that " we are never able to discover 
any quality which binds the effect to the cause," 
it is precisely tlie saT/w fact which is present in 
the two particulars and reduces them to intelli- 
gibility. Causes and effects are not merely re- 
peated conjunctions of loose and separate events ; 
it would be truer to say, as science itsell now 
says, tbat the effect is the cause. 

But we must follow Hume a little farther, in 
order to gain a complete view of the conseqnences 
to which be leads ua. His whole system was 
already contained, as has been remarked, in the 
initial assumption of particular perceptions inher- 
ited by him from Locke and Berkeley. Hume's 
whole task was, not to prove that things art ab- 
stract or unrelated particulars, bat, assuming them 
to be such, to show how the Ulusion of real con- 
nection between mutudly indifferent units might 
arise. This is the meaning and scope of his 
analysis of the idea of causality. " Necessity," 
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he concludea, "ia something that exists in the 
mind, not in the objects, . . . The idea arises 
from the repetition of their union ; the repetition 
neither discovers nor causes anything in the ob- 
jects, but has an influence only on the mind by 
that customary transition it produces," ' And he 
does not stop short at the confines of the material 
world, as Berkeley had done; he extends his 
analysis with rigorous consistency to the action 
of Spirit or Will. " So far from perceiving the 
connection betwixt an act of volition and a 
motion of the body, 'tis allowed that no effect 
is more inexplicable from the powers and essence 
of thought and matter. Nor is the empire of the 
will over the mind more intelligible. The effect 
is there distinguishable and separable from the 
cause, and could not be foreseen without the 
experience of their constant conjunction." ^ Here, 
as elsewhere, it is custom which produces a vivid 
imaginative transition ; and this, t^in, is identi- 
cal with Belief, 

This custom-bred transition being established as 
the sole origin of the connections commonly sup- 
posed to exist between matters of fact, it is next 
apphed to explain the illusion of identity in ob- 
jects — that is, the illusion of a permanent material 
1 TreatiK, i. 4S1. ' Ibid., p. 4SE. 
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world, or, as Hume puts it, of a contmued and dis- 
tinct existence of our perceptions. The notion of 
the identity of objects is due, he maintains, to 
"the smooth and uninterrupted progress of the 
imi^;ination " along a series of closely resembling 
perceptions. " The imagination, when set into 
any train of thinking, is apt to continue, even 
when its object fails it, and, like a galley put in 
motion by the oara, carries on its course without 
any new impulse." ^ In this way, it first converts 
resemblance into numerical identity, and then, 
being uneasy on account of the interruptions 
which the existence of this identical object suffers 
during the intervals of non-perception, it com- 
pletes its constructive work by the fiction of a 
continued existence during these uncomfortable 
gaps. This is the point at which the -ovlgar 
stand. But here the imagination is brought to 
book by reason. Season points out the absurdity 
of attributing independent existence to percep- 
tions : an unperceived perception is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Hence arises the ,philosopMcal 
hypothesis of a " double existence of perceptions 
and objects : which pleases our reason in allowing 
that our dependent perceptions are interrupted 
and different ; and at the same time is agreeable 
' Treatise, i. 487. 
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to the imaginatiori, in attributing a continued 
exiatence to something else, which we call oh- 
jecta." ^ The philosophical syatem, therefore, 
haa nothing in the facta to recommend it. It is 
only a patch upon the errors of the imagina- 
tion, and but for these errors would never have 
been devised. As Hume says, it derives all its 
authority from the vulgar system. The l<^cal 
consequence to which philosophical reflection 
leads, is that our perceptions have no more a 
continued than an independent exiatence. If 
we resist the irrational promptings of tte imagin- 
ation at the outset, we shall then rest content 
with our perceptions as they are. " Since all our 
perceptions are different from each other, and 
from everytliing else in the universe, they are 
also distinct and separable, and may be considered 
separately existent, and may exist separately, and 
have no need of anything else to support their 
exiatence." ^ 

But if this is really so, why should we continue 
to treat them as the perceptions of a Self ? Why 
should we speak as if they required a self or 
mind for their subsistence ? This is the one no- 
tion stiU awaiting dissolution at Hume's hands ; 
and at the end of the first volume of the ' Treatise,' 

I Treatise, L 602. * Ibidn i. 618. Cf. also i. i96. 
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he bringa Ha old battery to bear upon it, " From 
what impression could this idea be derived ? . . . 
If any impresaion gives rise to the idea of self, 
that impression must continue invariably the 
same through the whole course of our lives ; since 
self ia supposed to exist after that manner. But 
there is no impression constant and invariable. 
Fain and pleasure, grief and joy, passions and 
sensations, succeed each other, and never all exist 
at the same time. It cannot, therefore, be from 
any of these impressions, or from any other, that 
tiie idea of self is derived; and, consequently, 
there is no such idea!' • The illusion arises from 
the same propensity of the imf^ination which has 
been noted in the case of material things. It 
proceeds " entirely from the smooth and uninter- 
rupted progresa of the thought along a train of 
connected ideas." The principles of association, 
more particularly those of resemblance and cau- 
sation, " convey the imagination . , , from one 
link to another;" and from this, the passive is 
easy to "some fiction or imaginary principle of 
union." ^ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that thia analysis of 
the Self ia introduced at the end of the whole 
discussion, and that in Hume's easier version of 
1 Treatise, i. CSS. > Ibid., i. 641-543. 
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his doctrine, in the ' Inquiiy,' it is dropped al- 
together. In resolving the world of things into 
intermittent mind-dependent perceptions, and in 
resolving causation into freqaently observed con- 
tiguity and the mental habit thence arising, it 
was almost necessary to suppose a mind present 
to undertake these manifold functions. It might 
have been embarrassing, at that stage, to have 
been obhged to reflect that the Self too, Kke the 
other principles of real connection, is a fiction. 
And this is not the only instance in which Hume . 
has chosen his order of discussion most adroitly 
for his own purposes. But here even Hume's 
ingenuity and passion for conaistency are not 
enough to carry his thesis through. For what do 
we mean by saying that the perceptions which 
constitute the mind naturally introduce each 
other ? We mean, according to Hume himself, 
\ that memory, in reviewing the " system of difTer- 
\ent perceptions or different existences," to which 
twe erroneously ascribe an identity, is constantly 
led on by the associative tendency from one mem- 
ber of the system to another. Association does 
Its work, therefore, for the reviewing eye of 
memory \ so that memory, as Hume truly says, 
is the real source of personal identity,^ But 

' Treatise, I 6i2. 
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what ia this memoiy but a second Ego, raising ita 
head resistlessly bdund the first which we dis- 
carded ? Or what ia the imagination, which plays 
so great a part in the Hnmian system, but the 
same hardly veiled reintroduction of the Ego ? 
" Identity," it is said, " ia nothing really belonging 
to the different perceptions, and uniting them 
together ; but is merely a quality, which we 
attribute to them, becarise of the tmion of their 
ideas in the imagijuUioni when, we reflect upon 
them,."'^ They are united, then, somewhere, in 
spite of ail disclaimers; and whether the prin- 
ciple o! union be called Memory, or Imagination, 
or Self, is of comparatively little account. 

It has thus been shown incidentally that even 
Hume is not perfectly faithful to hia philosophical 
principles. The Ego — the central principle of 
connection — is found to resist his efiforta. Time 
and Space are also principles of connection which 
he first tries to ignore or explain away, and then 
unwarrantably assumes. The four relations of 
ideas which he assumes as intuitively perceived, 
are likewise inconsistent additions to a theory 
which professes to found on pure particulars. 
But snch inconsequences, it must be repeated, 
were necessary, if the theory was to come to 
' Treatise, i 610. 
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speech at all. And we are lesa concerned with 
Hume's inconaequences than with the drift of his 
whole argument — the goal which, it must be al- 
lowed, he did his beat to reach, and which he 
points out with singular clearness to be the in- 
evitable implication of the principlea which he 
inherited, and wht(^ he assumes throughout. 

In the short Appendix which he added to the 
third volume of the 'Treatise' in 1740, Hume 
expressly connects himself with the preceding 
development of philosophy. " Philosophers begin 
to be reconciled," he says, " to the principle that 
we have no idea of external substance, distinct 
from the ideas of particular qualities. This must 
\pave the way for a like principle with regard to 
)the mind, that we have no notion of it distinct 
from the particular perceptions." ^ This consum- 
mation has been attained, he means to say, in his 
own philosophy. He claims, in his own admir- 
able phrase, to have " loosened all our particular 
perceptions." Two principles, as he points out, 
constitute the Alpha and the Omega of his phil- 
osophy. The first is, that "perceptions are dis- 
tinct existences ; " and the second is, that " the 
mind never perceives any real connection among 
distinct existences." The second is the immedi- 

' Treatise, L 6B». 
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ate consequence of the first ; and between the two 
lies the raivmaU of Hume's whole industry. If 
it be true diat all our perceptions are distinct, or, 
as we have seen him put it in another passage, 
" different from each other and from everything 
else in the universe," then the possibility of real 
connection is excluded ah indiio; it would con- 
tradict our own definition. The units are in- 
different, and they merely remain so ; they are so 
many distinct mental events — and "all events," 
Hume tells us, " are entirely loose and separate." 
There remains only the plausible explanation of 
the way in which the illusion of connection, in 
its different forms, grows upon ns. Here Hume 
is free to confess that he is not thoroughly satis- 
fied with his own constructive theory, and he 
does so in a remarkable passage of Uiis Appendix. 
It is in connection with personal identity that 
the difficulty chiefly comes home to him. Others 
may solve the difficulty, he says, and produce a 
system more satisfactory to reason ; but for him- 
self he pleads " the privilege of a sceptic." The 
inability which he here acknowledges to recon- 
struct without some principle of real connection, 
does not, however, Ituid him to reconsider the 
twin principles or assumptions on which his 
philosophy depends. It is not in his power, he 
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says, to renounce either of them. This renuncia- 
tion was left for Eeid and Kant ; and Hume's 
system remains, therefore, the apotheosis, or, we 
might better say, the self-refutation of the doe- 
tiine of the abstract particukr. 

Philosophy could go no further without a re- 
consideration of this fundamental dogma of the 
Locldan philosophy. This was clearly seen both 
by Eeid and Kant. "Ideas," says Keid, "were 
first introduced into philosophy in tie humble 
• character of images or representativea of things; 
and in this character they seemed not only to 
/be inoffensive, but to serve admirably well for 
/ explaining the operations of the human under- 
standing. But since.men began to reason clearly 
and distinctly about them, they have, by degrees, 
supplanted their constituents, and undermined 
the existence of everything but themselves. . . . 
These ideas are as free and independent as the 
birds of the air. . , . Yet, after all, these seK- 
existent and independent ideas look pitifully 
naked and destitute, when left thus alone in 
the universe, set adrift without a rag to cover 
their nakedness." ^ Eeid shares with Kant the 
merit of taking Hume always in Ms true charac- 
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ter as a sceptic, and treating Ma system strictly 
aa a redndio ad i-mpossibite of accepted philo- 
aopMcal principles. "I acknowledge," he saysj 
in the Dedication of his first work, " that I never 
thoi^ht of calling in question the principles 
commonly received with regard to the human 
understanding, until the ' Treatise of Human 
Nature' was published in Uie year 1739. The 
ingenious author of that treatise upon the prin- 
ciples of Locke — who was no sceptic — hath built 
a system of scepticism which leaves no ground 
to believe any one thii^ rather than its contrary. 
His reasoning appeared to me to be just ; there 
was therefore a necessity to call in question the 
principles upon which it was founded, or to 
admit the conclusion." ^ That the conclusion 
anUd be admitted by sober men as a reason- 
able, credible, or even plausible theory of the 
facts, does not seem to have occurred to him. 
He would simply have stared, if he had been 
told that generations of English thinkers would 
take Hume au grand s^Hewc, and adopt his 
speculations as a constructive theory of know- 
ledge. In this, Eeid shows a far truer instinct 
than is shown, for example, in Professor Huxley's 
able and brilliant, but extremely unsatisfactory, 
1 Works, p. 86. 
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study of the great sceptic Hia scepticism disap- 
pears altogether in Professor Huxley's accoont, 
and he is made the pioneer of scientific method. 
This is a strange distinction for the man who 
gums up his position by saying that "if we 
believe that fire warms, or water refreshes, 'tis 
only because it costs us too much pains to think 
otherwise." ^ 

In treating Hume as such a redtictio, it is not, 
of course, maintained that he saw, so to speak, 
beyond himself. No man ia two personalities 
in this way. Nor are we to suppose that Hume 
saw the fallacy or insufficiency of the principles 
he adopted from Locke, and that he therefore, 
of deliberate purpose, set about a laborious re- 
futation of tbem by reducing them to their 
ultimate consequences. His philosophy is not 
a prolonged and conscious irony of this descrip- 
tion. On the contrary, there is no reason to 
doubt that he accepted in perfect good faith the 
fundamental positions from which he argued. 
He saw no others equally plausible; and when 
he had given free scope to his logical aedteness, 
he stranded himself equally with hia masters on 
the consequences he arrived at. As a phil- 
osopher, he had no city of refuge to which he 
' Treatise, i. 549. 
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could flee from the results of his own reasoning, 
though, as a man of the world, he waa not with- 
out resource. To begin again at the beginning, 
and re-examine his premisses, as Reid called upon 
him to do, might have " cost him too much pains," 
after he had already worked out Ms metaphysical 
vein in three laige volumes. But (however much 
we may be willin g, as agnostics, to narrow our 
horizon), we are surely precluded by Hume's own 
language, not to speak of his manner, from imag- 
ining, as Professor Huxley seems to suppose, that, 
on reviewing his conclusions as a whole, he re- 
garded them as a tenable theory of the facts. No 
doubt Hume thought, especially as his life wore 
on, that an important indirect advantage was to 
be gained from his speculations' in the blow they 
administered to the old giant Superstition ; and 
it may readily be admitted that ttiis was a main 
motive with him in the reproduction or new 
version of his philosophy which he gave in the 
' Inquiry,' and from which, it should be remarked, 
Professor Huxley mainly quotes. But in his 
youthful work his philosophical ardour was purer ; 
he was sustained there by an unselfish intellectual 
enthusiasm, which aimed at thoroughness and 
completeness for their own sakes. And at the 
end of his comprehensive survey, he found tJiat 
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his results, if (oien ^/riowsly, were aiiTthiug but 
consolatory. " A malady to be cured," " clouds to 
be dispelled," " philosophical melancholy and deli- 
rium" — these are some of the names he applies 
to his speculations. " This sceptical doubt," he 
says, " is a malady which can never be radically 
cured ; it always increases, the further we carry 
our reflections. Carelessness and inattention 
alone can afford us any remedy. ... I dine, 
I play a game of bacl^mmou, I converse and 
am merry with my friends ; and when, after 
three or four hours' amusement, I would return 
to these speculations, they appear so cold, and 
strained, and ridiculous, that I cannot find in 
my heart to enter into them any further."* Is 
this the language of one who puts forward his 
system as a theory to be believed and acted upon, 
seriously lived up to, as Professor Huxley would 
have us believe ? A philosophy which must be 
abandoned in order to perform the most ordinary 
offices of lite can hardly be the satisfactory foun- 
dation of science and conduct which some have 
professed to find it. 

In refusing to look upon Hume's system as 

a substantive or serious account of the nature 

of things, we are simply taking him at his own 

' Treatise, i. 601, 548. 
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valuation. UnivCTad s cepti cJam is, indeed, a 
malady which .(aiuiot.^Jie_ cUTSd. But it is 
equally a position in which reason finds it 
impossible for a moment to rest. Universal 
scepticism would be justified only on the eup- 
position that the world is absolv4ely incapable 
of being rationalised — incapable, that is to say, 
in any degree or to any, however small , an 
extent. But the confidence, or, if we like to 
call it 80, the faith of reason in itself is inde- 
structible and inexhaustible; and faith in itaelf 
means faith also in the ultimate rationality of 
the universe. Scepticism, therefore, can never, 
as Kant puts it/Be a permanent state for human 
reason. It is the transition from one constructive 
system to another. Systems will never fail, as 
long as man retains at once his reason and his- 
tinitude. Scepticism is the bridge by which we 
pass from one system, or family of systems, 
fonnd wanting, to another £^e with its fuller 
grasp of truth. 1 
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THOMAS BEID: SENSATIOK AND PERCEPTION. 

In the two preceding lectures, we have traced in 
sotae detaO the development of what Reid calls 
the ideal scepticism. We have now to consider 
the main drift of Reid's answer to Hume. Quo- 
tations have already abundantly shown that £eid 
had a perfectly clear consciousness of Hume's 
relation to his pliUosophical prc^nitors. He 
explicitly recognised the necessity of combating 
the ' Treatise of Human Nature ' by striking at its 
root-assumptions. As Hume's conclusions could 
not be seriously proposed for acceptance, the only , 
alternative remaining was to attack the wpSrw j 
tpmStK of the theory — the assumption, namely, that i 
experience yields as its ultimate data such self- 1 
snbsistent, " loose," or relationleas units of sensa- 
tion as Hume begins and ends witL It beid to 
be shown that, so far from being ^e ultimate 
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elements of knowledge, such ideas or perceptions, 
" entirely loosened," are not really elements at all, 
in the sense of being themselves knowable; and 
that they cannot, therefore, be a possible suhstruc- 
tore for the subsequent growth of fictitious rela- 
tions. Whatever view m^ht ultimately be taken 
of the function of sense in knowledge, it had to be 
shown that by themselves such sensational unite, 
instead of being the ultimately. reaL^re. only, 
abstractions of the mind. This could evidently 
be done only by a renewed and more careful 
analysis of the percipient act ; and it was simply 
such an analysis that £eid and Kant alike under- 
took. The difficulties of the Lockian account of 
perception arose, in the main, from the v^^ieness 
and looseness with wl^ch it employed the term 
sensation. Sensation was supposed by Locke 
himself t« giv^ most of the relations by which we 
construe the world. The fact that ideas of sensa- 
tion are often changed by the judgment ; or, in 
more modem phraseology, that the greater part 
of our adult perception is really acquired percep- 
tion — that is to say, a mass of judgments grown 
automatic through habit — seems only to have 
dawned on him as an afterthought, due to Mr 
Molyneux, the " thinking gentleman " of Dublin.^ 
^ See £BBa;, ii. G, S. 
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In Berkeley and Hume, as the term sensation 
was pr<^re3aively defined with a nearer approach 
to accuracy, the relations which Locke had 
vaguely included under the term were gradually 
found to he separable from sensation. They 
were discovered to be something over and abore 
sensation proper — something, in Hume's phrase, 
"belonging to the mind." They might be set 
down either as due to its spontaneous action 
about its ideas or as generated in it by the flow 
of the ideas ; but in either case they were dis- 
tinguished from the sense-ideas or the original 
data themselves. In Keid this process of defini- 
■^ tion is carried further. 

But here at the outset a few words of explui- 
ation may be advisable. Scottish philosophy is 
frequently supposed to be nothing more than an 
^ unanalysed and somewhat gross assertion of the 
dual existence of mind and matter, and the im- 
mediate presence of the one to the other. And • 
it is true that if we turn over the pages of the 
Scottish philosophers, we find what seems a 
disproportionate amount of talk about the theory 
of Representative Perception, and about the doc- 
trine of Natural ReaKsm which they oppose to it. 
This is not, for us, the most vital point from which 
to attack the general philosophical question. Nev- 
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ertheleae, the inatinct of Beid and Ms followers 
did not lead them veiy far astray. For the 
theory of Bepresentative Perception implies 
what I have called the two-substance doctrine-; 
and, conversely, if mind and matter are conceived 
as two self-subsistent substances, essentially dis- 
tinct the one from the other, the Jntercourse 
between the two is of necessity conceived me- 
(^iliicaUy- The process of knowledge is supposed 
ultimately to rest upon the repeated momentary 
contact of the two substances. Each such contact 
or impact makes its mark upon the mind in the 
shape of what is called an impression. The 
detached impressions of the Humian theory are 
therefore directly connected with the doctrine of 
two alien substances and the theory of Repre- 
sentative Perception ; and accordingly, in attack- 
ing Bepresentative Perception, the Scottish phil- 
osophers are contributing to the refutation 
of the fallacies with which it is bound up. I 
am ready to admit that, in their zeal against a 
subjective idealism, they have often over-stated 
their case, and maintained the independence of 
the material world in terms which imply the old 
two-substance doctrine. But the Natural Dualism 
of the school, as it is sometimes called, certainly 
does not in itself involve this doctrine. On tJie 
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contrary, by maintaming a theory of Immediate 
Perception, Scottish philoaophy destroys the for- 
eigtmesa of matter to miad, and thus implicitly 
removes the only foundation of a real dualism. 
But to approach Scottish philosophy from this 
aide would be to begin at the end rather than at 
the beginning. We shall best see the importance 
of Eeid's work, and its relation to the work of 
Kant and German philosophy, by concentrating 
our attention upon his analysis of Sensation and 
Perception. Reid's theory here ia ao admirable, 
and has been, comparatively speaking, so little 
attended to, that I will take the liberty of stating 
it in some detail We may b^n by following 
Reid for a Httle in his own method of attacking 
the question, and then proceed to gather up the 
results in our own way. 

The 'Inquiry'* is confined to the five external 
aenaes ; and Beid begins with the simplest and 
least intellectual of these — with Smell and Taste 
— by way of working gradually towards the more 

' The full title of the book is 'An Inquiry into the Hamui 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense. ' It was published in 
1734. The '£s9g.;a on the Intellectual Powers of Man' (17S5) 
and the ' Essays on the Active Ponera of the Human Hind ' 
(17S8) contain a fuller and more ayatematio account of Beid'a 
phOosophy ; but in eome respects there is more freshness about 
the earlier work. In what follows, qnotattons are made in- 
differently from the 'Inqoiry' and the 'Essays.' 
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complex pheDomena of the primary qualities 
which form the heart of the problem. He joins 
issue, however, with the ideal system on the very 
thieahold of his investigation. That system 
started, as we have seen, from unreferred per- 
ceptions, ideas pure and simple. To Hume's 
supposed knowledge of "the perceptions them- 
selves," Beid applies the scholastic term Simple 
Apprehension ; and he takes up position at once, 
by denying that the process of perception is truly 
described as beginning thus. We do not start, he 
insists, with ideas, but with judgments. So far 
from being the primitive act of mind. Simple 
Apprehension, or the knowledge of sensations 
•ptT se, is a species of abstract contemplation only 
attainable at a later stage " by resolving and 
analysing a natural and original judgment." 
"Apprehension accompanied with belief and 
knowledge must go before simple apprehension." 
In other words, we do not have sensations first, 
and refer them afterwards to a subject and an 
object ; our first having of a sensation is at the 
same time the knowledge of it as objective and 
the knowledge of it as mine. Locke's definition 
of knowledge, therefore, as consisting in a percep- 
tion of the £^;reement or disagreement of ideas, v 
is entirely false. We are never restricted to our 
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own ideas ; at the very first step we pass beyond 
our sensations into a real and permanent world 
on whidi they depend, and of which they are 
merely the signs. " It is not," says Beid, " by 
first having the notions of mind and sensation, 
and then comparing them together, that we per- 
ceive the one to have the relation of a subject or 
substratum, and the other that of an act or 
operation; on the contrary, one of the related 
things — to wit, sensation — suggests to us both 
the correlate and the relation."^ 

The word «agge^ion is an important one in 
Eeid's philosophy. Eeid borrows the word from 
Berkeley, but he gives it a diflferent application. 
Berkeley's "suggestions" were the teachings of 
experience as to the interconnections of sense- 
phenomena. Eeid applies the term especially to 
denote those "natural suggestions," as he calls 
them, or "ju^ments of nature," which are im- 
plied in the existence of phenomena at all — 
relations, in other words, which are necessary to 
the constitution of experience, yet which cannot 
be said to be given in impressions or sensations 
>JLS such, but only to be given along with tbe data 
^ J .\ /. of sense proper. The ia^ of these natural su^ea- 
"■ - '- tions or judgments, as was to be expected, is the 
' Works, pp. 106-111. 
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reference of Bfensationa to an I^o or permanent 
subject, "Thought must have a subject, and be 
the act of some thinking being, . . . Our sensa- i 
tions and thoughts suggest the notion of a mind, 
and the belief of its existence, and its relation to 
f.iirjTij)i]gTita " This particular notion and belief 
Berkeley had also held, but without resting it on 
such broad grounds as those now put forward by 
Eeid. Sensation, according to Eeid, suggests the 
notion and belief; or on the occasion of senBation, 
we may say, such a judgment is necessarily "sug- 
gested by OUT constitution." " By what principles 
of logic we make these inferences it is impossible 
to show." Indeed, we do not make them by any 
explicit process of reasoning over which logic 
could claim control ; as " first principles," they 



fall not within the province of reasoning, but 



/. 



of common-sense. Kor is it possible to show how 
our sensations can give us the notions ; all that 
can be said is what has been said already, that 
"they are judgments of nature — judgments not 
got by comparing ideas and perceiving agreements 
and dis^reements, but immediately inspired by / 
our constitution."^ 

This is not the place to enter into a general 

enumeration and vindication of these first princi* 

' Works, p. 110. 
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pies or Datural judgments. Those only concern 
us at present which are neceasary for the under- 
standing of Beid's account of Sensation and Per- 
ception. A second judgment which every sen- 
sation carries with it, so far as it is a possible 
constituent of knowledge, is that of Existence. 
Hume, indeed, in a section of hjs ' Treatise,' had 
attempted to explain away the involved judgment 
as nothing beyond the perceptions themselves ; 
but Eeid wisely treats this as an insufficient or 
disingenuous analysis. According to a third of 
these natural principles, "a b^inning of exist- 
ence, or any change in nature, suggests to us 
the notion of a cause ; " and this judgment also 
is involved in the perceptive process from the 
b^inning. Any sensation recognised as exist- 
ing and as beginning to exist is a change in 
nature which calls for the application of the 
principle. Experience presently teaches us that 
the sensation of smell (with which Eeid starts) ia 
connected, let us say, with the presence of a rose 
which our other senses reveal to us. Hence we 
conclude that there is a quality or virtue in the 
rose which we call its smell. Not that even the 
vulgar, Eeid continues, imagine " the smell in the 
rose to be something like to the sensation of 
smelling;" they are unjustly chained with this 
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absTirdity by philosophers, who palm o£f their 
paradoxes as profound discoveries. Id point of 
fact, the smell of a rose signifies two things, which 
only the philosophers show any disposition to 
confound. " First, a sensation, which can have I 
no existence but when it is perceived, and can 
only be in a sentient being or mind ; secondly, it V 
signifies some power, (juality, or virtue in the rose, 
or in effluvia proceeding from it, which hath a 
permanent existence, independent of the mind, 
and which, by the constitution of nature, produces 
the sensation in us. By the original constitution 
of our nature, we are both led to believe that 
there is a permanent cause of the sensation, and 
prompted to seek after it ; and experience deter- 
mines us to place it in the rose." ^ 

But in this, Beid evidently anticipates his own 
account of the data of the other senses, and, in 
particular, his account of the natural ju«^ments 
which accompany the senses of sight and touch. 
Meanwhile, in dealing with the so-called second- 
ary qualities, he contents himself with pointii^ 
out the ambiguity which attaches to the names of 
all smells, tastes, sounds, as well as heat and 
cold, inasmach a& there is hut one word to cover v 
both the sensations themselves and "the exter- 

' Worha, p. II*. 
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nal qualities which are indicated by them." He 
adds, however, that, most properly and commonly, 
the name is applied to the thing indicated by the 
sensation. For it is only in certain cases, where 
sensations " are so quick and lively as to give us 
a great deal either of pleasure or of uneasiness," 
that " we are compelled to attend to the sensation 
itself, and to make it an object of thought and 
discourse." In such cases (as, for example, in 
"the various kinds of pain, sickness, and the 
sensations of hunger and other appetites"), we 
give a name which signifies nothing but the 
sensation itself, and about which, therefore, there 
can be no confusion. In the majority of cases, 
however, the sensation is not interesting enough 
in itself to be made an object of thought, and so 
we pass at once beyond it to the reality which it 
reveals. "Our constitution," says £eid, "leads 
us to consider it as a sign of something external 
which hath a constant conjunction with it."^ 

The distinction thus drawn between the sensa- 
tion and its objective cause becomes of funda- 
mental importance when we pass to the primary 
qualities. For in their case we have, according ; 
to Eeid, not only the belief or knowledge of some ; 
power, quality, or virtue in the object, which, ■ 
1 Works, p. 114. 
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itself permanent and indepeDdent of the mind, I 
produces the aenaation in us : we have a perfectly | 
distinct conception of what the cause ia. In other ' 
worda, we have an immediate perception of a / 
certain qu^U^^^M^^^^r, which has to be care- 
fully distinguished from the aenaation, on occa- 
' sion of which this perception takes place. The 
risk of confounding the two is, however, greatly 
increased in the new aet of eaaes. When we 
come to the aenae of Touch, for example, we find 
that, by its means, we perceive not one quality 
only but many, and these of different kinds. The 
chief of them, according to Beid, are heat and cold, 
hardness and softness, roughness and smoothness, 
figure, solidity, motion, and extenaioru We may 
leave heat and cold aside here, as ranking with 
secondary qualities ; and, of the others, we may 
select hardness for consideration in the mean- 
time. There ia no doubt a aenaation, Keid begins, 
by which we perceive a body to be hard or soft. 
This is seen when contact is so violent as to cause 
pain ; our attention is then at once turned to the 
subjective feeling. But by pressii^ the hand 
moderately against the table, and attending to the 
feeling which ensues, while abstracting as much 
as possible from all thought of the table and its 
qualitiea, we may also, he says, make the eenaation 
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of hardneaa a distinct object of reflection — though 
with difficulty. Apart, however, from such a re- 
flective effort, the sensation " is never attended to, 
but passes through the mind instantaneously, and 
serves only to introduce that quality in bodies, 
which, by a law of our constitution, it suggests." ^ 
We are so accustomed to use the sensation merely 
as a sign, that it has no name in any language. 
This must not blind us, however, to the distinc- 
tion which exists between the sensation and the 
percept. The sensation ^e have when touching a 
hard body, and the perceived hardness of the 
body, so far from being identical, have not even 
the slightest resemblance. Upon accurate reflec- 
tion, they appear, says Eeid, "not only t« be 
different things, but a^ unlike aa pain is to the 
point of a sword."* 

Now we have " as clear and distinct a concep- 
tion" of hardness as of anything whatsoever. 
Accordingly IS is a quality of quite a different 
order from those secondary qualities which we 
only know as the causes of certain sensations. 
Though Berkeley, following out the received doc- 
trine of ideas, discarded the distinction between 
the primary and the secondary qualities, " yet 
after all," says Reid, " there appears to be a real 
' Works, p. 120, ' Ibid., p. 122. 
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foundation for it in the principles of our nature." 
Having made this weighty observation, he goes 
on, with s " similarly," to extend his argument to 
roughness and smoothness, figure and motion, and 
what these "do all suppose" — extension. "All 
these, iy means of certain corresponding amsations 
of touch, are ^reseated to the mind as real external 
qualities ; the conception and the belief of them 
are invariably connected with the corresponding 
sensations by 'an original principle of human 
nature."' "When I grasp a ball in my hand, I 
perceive it at once hard, figured, and extended. 
The feelii^ is very simple, and hath not the least 
resemblance to any quality of body. Yet it sug- 
gests to us three primary qualities perfectly dis- 
tinct from one another, as well as from the sen- 
sation which' indicates them," In language which 
is perfectly applicable to the Sensationalists of 
to-day, he proceeds : " We are commonly told by 
philosophers that we get the idea of extension by 
feeling along the extremities of a body, as if there 
were no manner of difficulty in the matter. I 
liave sought, with great pains I confess, to find 
out how this idea can he got by feeling; but I 
have sought in vain. ... It is true we have feel- 
ings of touch, which every moment present exten- 
' Works, p. 123. 
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sion to the mind ; but how they come to do so is 
the queation."* In a separate section he takes 
some account of the various ways in which such 
philosophers suppose us to collect the notion of 
extension from sensations alone, — eg., the appli- 
cation of an object to a larger or smaller part 
of the body, the drawing of an object across the 
hands or face, or the instinctive movements of the 
limbs. Can this, he asks, give a man any notion of 
space or motion ? " It no doubt gives a new feel- 
mg ; but how it should convey a notion of spa^e 
or motion to one who had none before, I cannot 
conceive. . . . Such a motion may give a certain 
succession of feelings, as the colic may do, but no 
feelings nor any combination of feelings can ever 
resemble space or motion," " What hath imposed 
upon philosophers," he concludes, " is that the 
feelings of touch which surest primary qualities, 
have no names. . . . They are natural s^s, and 
y the mind immediately passes to the thing signi- 
fied, without making the least reflection upon 
the sign, or observing that there was any such 
thing." * 

Eeid cautiously disentangles himself from the 

historical question whether "the sensations of 

touch do, from the very first, suggest the same 

1 Works, p. 124. » Ibid., pp. 121, 126. 
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notions of body and its qnalitles which they do 
when we are grown up." " Perhaps," he suggests, 
" a child in the womb, or for some short period 
of its existence, is merely a sentient being." ^ 
But that is really a question which does not 
concern us. The philosophical point is the 
complete or generic distinction between Per- ' 
eeption and Sensation — between Knowledge and^ / 
Feeling — which for ever precludes any derivation ' 
of the one from the other. On this distinction 
Eeid is prepared to stake the whole question 
between himself and the ideal scepticism.* It 
. is the same issue by which Kant also chooses to 
abide. 

There is just one point in the above analysis 
which is open to criticism, and that is Beid's 
assertion that we have, or may have, a know- / 
ledge of the sensational signs apart from any 
perceptive reference to an external object. He 
makes this statement again, unreservedly, and 
indeed emphatically, in distinguishing between 
the material impression and the sensation, both 
of which are, according to his theory, antecedent y 
conditions of perception. " Nature carries on the 
first part of the process of perception without our 
consciousness or coneurrenee. But we cannot be 
1 Worki, p. ISO. < See ibid., p. 138. 
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unconscious of the next step in t'tn'a process — the 
sensation of the mind, which always immediately 
follows the impression made npon the body. It 
is essential to a sensation to be felt, and it can be 
nothing more than we feel it to be. If we can 
only acquire the habit of attending to our sensa- 
tions, we may know them perfectly." • Such 
y sensations would seem to bear a suspicious re- 
semblance to the unreferred ideas which he 
combats. It is true, as may be proved from 
other passages, that Beid does not mean to assert 
the possibility of sensations apart from the refer- 
ence to a subject ; so that, to that extent, he pre- 
serves the element of judgment. But he dia- 1 
tinctly denies the necessary reference to an j 
lobject "Sensation," he says, "taken by itaelf,i 
[implies neither the conception nor belief of any' 
Jextemal object. It supposes a sentient being 
and a certain manner in which that being is 
affected ; but it supposes no more." ' But if this 
is so (even in the ease of the secondary qualities), 
then we really b^;in as subjective idealists, with 
a fleeting internal world, which we only after- 
wards refer to an external and permanent one, 
Eeid's statement, therefore, snblates, his own 
position, if it he taken to refer to the original 

1 Works, p. 187. ' Ibii, p. 812. 
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act of perception. But, in all probability, lie waa 
thinking of a subsequent act of analysis or ab- ■ 
straction, to which the name " simple apprehen- 
sion " might be given. " Wi£h soms pains and 
practice," he says, " I can form as clear a notion 
of the other sensations of touch as I have of pain." 
"Evidently what he means here ia a certain local- 
ised affection of the bodily oi^nism, recc^nised 
as such. But this already involves extension and 
all its consequences. It has all the determina- 
tions of the object ; it is a percept, and not by 
any means the original sensational sign of which 
we are in quest. In the case Eeid refers to, all 
that we do is to abstract from certain relations, 
in order to concentrate our attention upon others 
which are normally less prominent. It is mis- 
leading, therefore, to speak as if we ever reached, 
in actual life, the sensations which we postulate 
as the signs or occasions of our perceptions. 

This is borne out by Reid's embarrassment 
when he comes to treat of the sense of Sight. 
The optical sensation of the eye per se is colour ; 
but we never see colour without seeing it ex- 
tended. What we see is a coloured expanse of 
uncertain limits, which we call the field of vision. 
This is true of the eye at rest, and would be true 
even of an hypothetical eye which had never 
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moved. So much is recognised by modem 
psychology, which maJkes no diatinction in prin- 
ciple between the ease of impact upon the retina 
and impact upon the skin or ordinary touch. In 
hoth caaea, every part of the sensitive surface 
must poaaesa what ia called a " local colouring " 
or a " local sign " of its own, which jdelds, on 
interpretation, the position in space of the object 
(or relative part of the object) causing the affec- 
tion. This is the conclusion of the most exact 
modem psychol'^y, aa we find it in Lotze, ill 
Wundt, or in Sully. Our sensations of sight and 
touch are, in adult life, immediately and autom- 
atically localised, or referred to objecta in space. 
But the sensations must carry with theni some 
qualitative difference, in virtue of which the local- 
isation takes place at one point rather than at 
another. In our conscious hfe, however, the 
extensional reference is everywhere present; we 
are iinable to speak or to think without it. And 
hence we never reach in knowledge what Sully 
advisedly calls " this unknown original differ- 
ence." ^ In the case of the local signs of the 
retinal surface, it is," if possible, more evident 
than in the similar local signs of the tactual 
surface, that they are quite incognisable for us, 
> Outlines of Psyclialogj, p. IIS. 
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save as objectively interpreted in terms of per- 
ception. Translated into Reid's language, this 
means that, in the ease of visible figure, the 
sensational sign which suggests it is not in itself 
an object of knowledge. This Keid sees very 
clearly j but he overleaps himself in stating the 
fact, and, in this one case, denies the presence of ; 
any sensational sign at all. " The position of the 
coloured thing is no sensation ; but it is, by the i 
laws of my constitution, presented to the mind ' 
along with the colour, mthout any additional 
sensation." And again : " There seems to be no 
sensation that is appropriated to visibl e figure or 
whose office it is to suggest it. It seems to be 
suggested immediately by the material impression 
upon the oigan, of which we are not conscious." ^ 
Visible figure is once more expressly mentioned 
in a later section as an exception to the general 
rule,* But enough has been said to show that, 
in point of unknowableness, all sensations as such 
stand upon the same footing. On the other hand, 
such unknowableness being admitted of all, there 
is no reason for denying, in this particular case, 
the presence of some local sign — some extra- 
sensation besides colour — which yields on inter- 
pretation the position and visible size of an 
' Works, pp. 14S, 1*6. ' Ibid., p. 187. 
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object. Visible eind tangible extension stand 
here on precisely the same footing; the senaa- 
tiona must contain some specific indication or 
hint as to the whereabouts of the object, if our 
location of the latter ia not to be purely arbitrary. 
From the psychological side, we are bound to 
r^aid such an indication as itself a sensation; 
from the phyaiol<^cal side, we naturally look on 
the sign as inherent in the organic impression 
or stimulus, and we speak, iu this particular in- 
stance, of a retiTial sign. Both ways of speaking 
are equally legitimate ; the psychological is real- 
ly simply a translation of the physiological. For 
every shade of difference in the material facts 
must have ite mental correlate ; differences in the 
stimuli must have corresponding differences in 
the sensations. It is therefore in deference to 
physiological results that we assume psychological 
elements which, in themselves, we cannot be said 
to know, and which psychology by its method of 
introspection alone could never have reached.^ 

The essence of Scottish philosophy, as it ap- 
pears in Reid, is accordingly a vindication of per- 

' Altogether, the limguage in which the most accurate pay. 
chologists hare come to apeak of aeDsatton is Gufflciently 
iii8tractiv& "Pure aensation," says Wnndt (Phystologische 
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ception, as perception, in contradistinction to the 
vague sensational idealism, which had ended in 
the disintegration of knowledge SensaUon is 
the condition of Perception; but so far from , 
the two terms being interchangeable, sensation, 
as sensation, does not enter into perception at 
all. It is significant that the two points on 
which Eeid takes his stand should he (1) thej 
reassertion of the essential difference between 
the primary and the secondary qualities, or, in 
other words, the proclamation of the impassably 
gulf between extension, as a percept, and any' 
feeling or series of feelings ; and (2) the assertion 
that the unit of knowledge is an act of judgment. I 
These are the hinges, it is hardly necessary to 
add, upon which Xant's philosophy also turns — 
in the .^thetic and the Analytic. 

As regards the firU point, it will he remem- 
bered that the main drift of the philosophy of 
Berkeley and Hume was to obliterate the tradi- 
Pejchologie, ii. 196), " is an abstraction which ncTer occorB 
in conBciouanese, Noeb tbe less, we art forced to MSiune that ■ 
our ideaa (TorstenoiigeD) are everywhere Tonned oat of sensa- 
tions by a paychological sjnthesis." We might perhaps com- 
pare Hamilton's at first sight paradoxical statement (Lectures 
on MetaphjsicG, i. 348) ; " I do not hesitate to maintain that 
what we are consciona of is constructed oat of what we are not 
conscioas of— that our whole knowledge, in fact, is made Bp of 
the unknown and the incognisable." 
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tional and common-sense distinction between the 
primary and secondary qualities, which Locke 
had still maintained. By separating tangible 
from visible extension, and dwelling almost ex- 
clusively on the perception of distance, Berkeley 
had seemed to resolve space altogether into a 
series of sensations of locomotive effort. But it 
gradually becomes apparent that this is really 
an analysis of space into time — i.e., there is 
dropped out in the process the distinguishing 
characteristic of space — the coexistence of points. 
We have already mentioned Hume's equivocation 
between impressions of colour and " coloured 
points " or " coloured points disposed in a certain 
order." The use of the word point, and still 
more of the longer phrase, assumes everything. 
But any number of minima sensibilia, or units 
of sense, remain, as such, discrete and separate — 
perishing existences. Without time, there is no 
continuous element in which we can in any wise 
pass from the one to the other; and without 
space there is no order of coexistence in which 
. they may be disposed in reference to one another. 
Time and space, it is true, are nothing to us 
without the minima sensibilia — without their 
contents — but it is equally true that the minima 
sensOilia cannot exist as such, except as pre- 
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sented in time and space. In virtue of such 
presentation; they become capable of reference to 
other contents of time and space, and are thereby 
recognised as members of a permanent world. 
It is impoaaible, therefore, either to ehminate 
space or to reduce it to simpler elements. And, 
as we have just seen, the more closely psycho- 
logists and physioli^ists have investigated the 
problem, the more clearly has this been estab- 
lished. Professor Bain did good service to psy- 
chology by insistii^ on the importance of sen- 
sations of movement in the development of our 
idea of space. But motor sensations ^hie sensa- 
tions of touch are not enough, it is now admitted, 
unless the tactual sensations, as depending on 
the stimulation of distinct nerve-hbres, have each 
a peculiar local colouring of their own. What 
is this but to give up the problem, and to end by 
explaining space by itself ? Space, according to 
Wundt, is the result of a psychical syntiiesis, 
which does hot admit of being again resolved 
into its elements. The elements are never known 
separately ; but, so far as our research carries us, 
they may be taken as sensations of movement or 
innervation, ^JM sensations of touch, jjiw* the local 
characteristics which attach to the latter. Thus 
the researches 'of the physiological psychologista 
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have been useful in pointing out the several 
elements by the help of which, or on occasion of 
which, the mind comes to perceive space. But 
the distiuctive element in the synthesis — or, in 
other words. Space, the synthesis itself — ^remains 
after the analysis just where it was. It cannot 
be explained into anything else ; it can only be 
named. It is a fact not without significance 
when the editor of ' Mind ' (at the close of a very 
careful article on the respective functions of Psy- 
chology and Philoaophy) is found laying it down as 
one of the " points in the philosophical theory of 
knowledge which, since the time of Kant, may be 
r^arded as placed beyond reasonable question, 
that we know Space, abstractly, as a ' form ' 
inclusive of sensation, and, actually, as one great 
continuum (percept not concept) within which 
all sensible objects are ordered."^ 

The fact is stated in Kantian language; and 
this is no more than justice, seeing that it was 
in Eant's hands that ihs distinction between 
sensation and the form or element which is ne- 
cessary to its perceptive reality, first acquired 
world-wide celebrity. Kant made the distinction 
with a sharpness and a clearness which no one 
had shown before. But the substantial fact was 

' Mind, viii. 21. 
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stated by Eeid, though he lacked the art to make 
hia discoveries as impressive and promijieiit as 
they became in the hands of his German contem-. 
porary. " Space," he says, " whether tangible or 
visible, is not so properly an object [i.«., in the 
present connection, matter of sensation] as a 
necessary concomitant of the objects both of 
sight and touch." Space, it ia true, "seems not 
to enter at first into the mind until it is intro- 
duced by the proper objects of sense ; " it is " not 
perceived by any of our senses when all matter 
is removed." But " when we perceive any of the 
primary qualities, sptsAX presents itself as a neces- 
sary concomitant." ' Reid also recognises apace 
as the source of a necessity which sense cannot 
give. Kant'a statements on this point have 
their parallels in passages like the following: 
"Some of the determinationa we form concern- 
ing matter cannot be deduced solely from the 
testimony of sense, but muat be referred to some 
other source. There seema to be nothing more 
evident than that all bodiea muat consist of parts ; 
and that every part of a body is a body, and a 
distinct being, which may exist without the other 
parts ; and yet I apprehend this conclusion is not 
deduced solely from the testimony of sense ; for, 

> Works, p. S21. 
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besides that it is a necessary truth, and therefore 
no object of sense, there is a limit beyond which 
we cannot perceive any division of a body. The 
parts become too small to be perceived by our 
senses; but we cannot believe that it becomes 
then incapable of being further divided, or that 
such a division would make it not to be a body." 
"There are other determinations concerning 
matter, which, I think, are not solely founded 
upon the testimony of sense: such as, that it 
is impossible that two bodies should occupy the 
same place at the same time ; or that the same 
body should be in diflerent places at the same 
time; or that a body can be moved from one 
place to another without passing through the in- 
termediate places, either iu a straight course or by 
some circuit. These appear to be necessary truths, 
and therefore cannot be conclusions of our senses ; 
for our senses testify only what is, and not what 
must necessarily be." ^ 
On the mmiid point — his insistence on judg- 
\'^ ment as the unit of knowledge — Reid again occu- 
pies the same position as Eant, who, it will be 
remembered, makes judgment the badge of ob- 
jectivity in cc^nition, and professes accordii^ly 
to deduce his table of the categories from an 
1 Works, pp. 328, 824. 
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analysis of the act of judgment. Eeid's unguarded -O 
talk about a knowledge of the sensations per 6e 
may be pardoned in view of still more serious 
lapses on Kant's part. For the rest, Eeid states 
his position in the broadest possible way. He 
denies, as we have seen, the possibility of a start 
with subjective sensations, or what he calls 
" simple apprehension." We do not begin by 1 
studying the contents of our own minds, and C 
afterwards proceed by inference to realities be- / 
yond. ' This course, he sees clearly, leads inevi- ( 
tably to scepticism. Once cooped up within these Y 
limits, we only wait for Hume to make ua Ic^cal. 
But the correct " anatomy of the mind " does not 
bear out such presuppositions. We axe never) v, 
restricted to our own ideas ; from the first, we are / 
in the presence of reality. " Every operation of I 
the senses, in its very nature, implies judgment) 
or behef, as well as simple apprehension." ' First] 
of these judgments of nature must be taken the 
implication in every thought or sensation of a 
permanent subject of thought. But the natural 
judgments which constitute the apparently simple 
sensation are not exhausted by this single refer- 
ence. " Sensation su^ests the notion of present 
existence." " When I perceive a tree before me, 
Works, p. 20B. ■ \ :'■ 
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my faculty of seeing gives me not only a notion 
or simple apprehension of the tree, but a belief of 
its existence ; and this judgment or belief is not 
got by comparing ideas, it is included in the very- 
nature of the perception."^ This judgment of 
existence, seemingly too obvious to require men- 
tion, and which Hume, as already remarked, 
endeavoured to confound with the impressions 
themselves, is yet found, on analysis and careful 
^^consideration, to be the root of the whole matter. 
The definite judgment of existence by which any 
impression is, so to speak, transfixed, and stopped 
1 in its fleeting course, carries with it the idea of 
'l an object — that is, in germ, a real world to which 
we are related; and of which we have, in Eeid's 
language, an irresistible and necessary belief, or, 
as we might say without harm, an immediate 
consciousness or perception. I^o and Non-Ego 
both emerge in that judgment, and are locked 
together by it. For we must not suppose that 
ythe judgment of existence comes after the refer- 
, ence to a subject. Reid himself binds us to no 
such order; and we ought to guard ourselves, 
above all things, against importing the idea of 
chronological succession into an analysis of 
■ knowledge. For in a real sense, it may be 

1 Works, p. 20fl. 
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said that one such judgment involves and con- 
tains all. 

Becognition of existence, then, means fixation, 
llie sensation, if we still call it so, has become 
invested with permanency; it is a percept, an 
object. Though it ia mine, yet it is not me, in 
that it has relations to a whole real world, of 
which it is the result, and of which I as yet know 
nothing, except the fact that I am somehow re- 
lated to it. A knowledge of what the further 
relations of the real are, is acquired by the appli- 
cation of further judgments which are latent in 
the first or primary judgment. It was the new- 
ness and unusualness of my state, it may be sur- 
mised, which first led me to concentrate attention 
upon it and fix it as existent. But this very 
curiosity involved the desire to know whence it 
came, how it came to pass — in other words, its 
cause. By a more explicit application of the 
causal judgment, therefore, I seek to connect my 
sensation with some change in the objects around 
me; I connect the smell (to take Keid's former 
example) with the presence of a visible and tac- 
tual object called a rose. Here, ^in, I am 
employing a principle which is not derivable from 
experience or comparison of ideas, but is involved 
in the genesis of experience as such. In course 
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of time, as my thinking becomes more capable 
of abstract distinctions, I separate the different 
aspects of the rose in thought, and afBrm them 
all, as qualities, of the rose, as substance. Once 
more, however, we may note that the determin- 
ation of any quality as a quality is implicit in the 
first cliaUenge of the sensation — in the refusal to 
let it pursue its own transitory existence, floating 
over the surface of an animal sentieney, unesplain- 
ing and unexplained. By that challenge, the 
notion of reality is once for all constituted for the 
mind ; there emei^es for consciousness the notion 
of a real world — the notion of permanence and 
change. This contrast lies in the most elemen- 
tary judgment of diflferentiation, in which con- 
sciousness might be figured as arisii^. It is 
because we cannot regard each moment aa suflB- 
cient unto itself, that we are betrayed into ex- 
planation — into connecting the sensitive and 
transient content with an existence at least 
relatively permanent and self-subsisteiit. Such 
a reference is, in slightly different forms, the 
judgment of substantiality and the judgment of 
causality ; and these are the chief levers in the 
interpretation of nature. In very deed, and per- 
haps in a deeper sense than Eeid meant his 
words, these are "natural judgments" — "judg- 
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ments immediately inspired by our constitu- 
tion" — for the self-conscious being does simply 
convey into such judgments his own "constitu- 
tion" — the self-explaining contrasts of his own 
nature — unity in multiplicity and permanence 
in change. 

The last sentence suggests a word or two in 
conclusion as to the nltimate nature of explana- 
tioTi, in regard to which a good deal of misconcep- 
tion seems current. Eeid says on one occasion 
that, in the last resort, " we know as little how \ 
we perceive as how we are made." ^ He is 
combating certain metaphorical explanations of 
the perceptive process, which in reality explain 
nothing ; and his curt words convey a truth 
which may be more generally expressed. We 
are what we are, as Butler says, and we can give 
no reason for our own nature — i.e., for the nature 
of self-consciousness ; we can simply analyse it, 
and state its constitution, as accurately as may 
be. Accordingly, when we have placed any con- 
nection of matter of fact on the same footing as 
the fundamental relations in which our own life 
consists, we have done all that we can be expected 
to do. Tet the views which are perhaps most 
widely current almost exactly reverse what has just 
' Worka, p. 302. 
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been said. There are many, Kke Mill, who, when 
driven, by innate candour and the stress of logic 
combined, to admit certain undeniable fact^ of 
our conscious life,^ still insist upon treating that 
life as (in their own words) a final inexplicability 
— that is to say, a solitary riddle le£t unread 
among the generally well-explained phenomena 
of nature. Self-consciousness is presented by 
such thinkers as the exception to the general 
course of things — the one lock that cannot be 
fitted, instead of being itself the key which opens 
to us all the wards of the universe. Its essential 
nature is spoken of by one writer as a " peculi- 
arity," which makes it hopelessly "intractable 
and puzzling " to deal with ; another refers to its 
leading characteristic as a " curious fact." Mys- 
terious enough, if you will, but not curious. A 
curious fact is something out of the way, some- 
thing unexpectedly stumbled upon in the midst 
of a smoothly-going scheme of things ; and such 
a phrase impHes a fundamental misconception of 
the nature of explanation and the Umits of its 
possibility. And a similar confusion is observable 
in all the attempts, so widely current, to explain 
higher or more complex facts by exhibiting their 
genesis out of simpler conditions. As science, 

1 Eiami nation of Hamiltoo, cbap. lii 
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such explanations are in their proper place, and ' 
are at once interesting and valuable ; but, when 
put forward aa philosophy, they simply invert' 
the true point of view. Philosophical explana- 
tion must always set out from the highest term 
of the series ; in any ultimate statement of 
the nature of that which is, the lower must be 
explained by the higher, and not vic& versd. All 
other explanation explains away, and is no better 
than the attempt to get something out of nothing. 
AU principles of explanation, accordingly, are 
derived, and must be derived, from the nature of 
the explaining Self; they are transcripts, so to 
speak, of its own constitution. To seek to pene- 
trate beyond this is really, as Lotze sometimes 
quaintly puts it, wisliing to know how beii^ is 
made. 
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EEID AND KANT. 



In the preceding Lecture, two pointa were sig- 
nalised in which a parallel might be drawn 
between Eeid's work and the work of Kant. It 
remains for us to see how far, having regard to 
other aspects of Keid's philosophy, we are justified 
in maintaining a comparison between the two 
men. 

We may best begin by considering Reid's 
account of the principles which he declares to 
be essential to the very existence of knowledge. 
As r^ards the nomenclature which he adopts, 
it may be admitted, at the outset, that the name 
" Principles of Common Sense " is unfortunate on 
account of its misleading associations — associa- 
tions which have been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the unguarded utterances of its 
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champions. The term is misleading, because it 
confounds philosophy and life. No doubt the 
end of a true philosophy is to justify ordinary 
knowledge and practice — that is, to state and 
harmonise the principles on which they rest. So 
far as a philosophy fails to do this — so far as 
it abolishes distinctions and principles that are 
actually present in life — we must agree with 
Eeid that such a system is "at war with the 
common-sense of mankind." We must conclude 
that it is an inadequate, one-sided, and therefore 
fallacious, system. But though philosophy is / 
thus ultimately to be ju^ed by its accordance 1 
with life, the two must always remain essentially 
separate. They move on different planes, life, 1 
whether knowing or doing, is a direct process. It 1 
is the primary fact — the object under examination. } 
Philosophy is reflection upon life — a process 
wholly secondary and indirect. They differ as 
any process differs from the theory of the process. 
We may do without philosophy, if we will ; but 
we cannot make common-sense, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, take its place and do its 
work. Now this fundamental distinction is often , 
obscured by the language of the Scottish pbiloso- ^ 
phers. This is fully admitted by Hamilton, 
even in the act of defending the argument from 
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Common Sense as truly philosophical. " It must 
be allowed," be says, " that the way in which it 
has been sometimes applied was calculated to 
bring it into not unreasonable disfavour with the 
learned. , . . Some of those who opposed it to 
the sceptical conclusions of Hume did not suffi- 
ciently counteract the notion which the name 
might naturally suggest ; they did not emphatic- 
ally proclaim that it was no appeal to the unde- 
veloped . beliefs of the unreflective many ; and 
they did not inculcate that it presupposed a 
critical analysis of these beliefs by the philoso- 
phers themselves. On the contrary, their language 
and procedure might even sometimes warrant an 
opposite conclusion." ' But when this ia once said, 
perhaps there is nothing to be got by harping 
further upon it; for, in spite of some almost 
inexcusable passages, there is no doubt that 
-Reid would have admitted the truth of the dis- 
tinction that has just been made. He is much 
too fond of opposing " the vulgar " to the tribe of 
philosophers — to "all philosophers, ancient and 
modem," as he goes the length of saying on one 
occasion. But it ia always, more or less, a point 
with philosophers to demonstrate the harmony of 
their doctrine with the common beliefs of men. 

' R«id's Workfl, p. 752, 
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We need only recall Berkeley's very similar 
references to philosophers as a body, and his 
assurances, for example, that since his "revolt 
from metaphysical notions to the plain dictates 
of nature and common-sense, he found his under- 
standing strangely enlightened " ^ — in order to 
judge Eeid's utterances more leniently. But even 
if we put the worst possible construction upon 
his words, his own action sufficiently belies them. 
He proceeds to undertake that very critical 
analysis of consciousness which, according to hia 
supposed principles, would have been unnecessary. . 
Does be apologise for doing so ? On the contrary, I 
he undertakes the analysis unhesitatingly, as a ■ 
matter of course ; and, in spite of his hard words 
about philosophers, he claims to take his place as 
one of them. In writing to Hume about his own 
' Inquiry,' for example, he avows himself Hume'9 
"disciple in metaphysics," and speaks of himself- 
as " attempting to throw some new light on these 
abstruse subjects." These are not the words of a 
man who deems philosophy superfluous, inasmuch 
as it may be picked up from every rustic In 
truth, the opposition emphasised by Eeid is not 

' A nnmber of Bimilar eipreasions are quoted from Berkdej 
by Beid (Works, p. 288),aiidev«iy reader of B«tkeley will recall 
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properly between Common Sense and Philosophy, 
but between the " Philosophy of Common Sense " 
and all previous philosophies- More particularly, 
the antagonism lies between the Philosophy of 
■Common Sense and the prevailing drift of modem 
philosophy, which Eeid named the ideal system. 
It is because philosophers in general seemed to 
him, in adopting that system, to have divorced 
themselves from reality, that we hear so much in 
Eeid of the opposition between philosophy and 
the common consciousness of man. As Hamilton 
puts it, the argument from common-sense, in 
Eeid's hands, "is only an appeal from the her- 
etical conclusions of particular philosophers to 
the catholic principles of all philosophy." • 

But in order to. be convinced of the close 
relationship which subsists between Keid's prin- 
ciples and those which are elsewhere offered, 
under more imposii^ titles, for our acceptance, 
it is only necessary to turn to some of the other 
names and descriptions of them which he gives 
in different parts of his writings. In the preface 
to the ' Incjuiry,' he couples common-sense at once 
with reason (" the common-sense and reason of 
mankind ") ; and this is never retracted. If, at 
one point,* first principles are expressly excluded 
' Eeid's Works, p. 761. > Ibid., p. 108. 
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from the province of reason, that ia because, in 
the context, " reason " is equivalent to the modern 
"reasoning" or the discursive faculty; and what 
is intended is simply to assert the self-evident 
character of first principles, which renders them 
incapable of proof.' Throughout the ' Inquiry ' 
there is no special account of the nature of the 
principles beyond their designation — and that is 
highly important — as judgments. They are re- 
ferred to as original and natural judgments, as 
judgments of nature, as simple and original prin- 
ciples of our constitution, and so forth — the term 
principles of common-sense remaining the favour- 
ite. In the ' Essays,' however, there ia a fuller and 
maturer treatment of this point. Here there is 
less frequent use of the term common-sense, the 
principles being generally spoken of simply as 

' In a fine passage of the 'Essajs,' Beid repeats this very dia- 
tdnction, irhile emphatically asaerting, in the same bi«atli, tile 
inseparable anion of the two. "It is absurd to cooceivG that 
there can be an; opposition betireen reason and common- 
sense. It is Indeed the flrst-boru of Reason ; and aa they are 
commonly joined together in speech and in writing, they are 
inseparable in their nature. We ascribe to reason two offices, 
or two degrees. Tha lirst is to judge of things eelf-endent ; 
the second to draw conclusions that are not self-evident from 
those that are. The Grst of these ia the province, and the 
sole province, of common-sense ; and, therefore, it coincides 
with reason in its whole extent, and is only another name for 
one branch or one degree of reason." — Works, p. 42G. 
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"first principlea" or "common principles." In 
hia official chapter on " First Principles in Gen- 
eral," in the Essay on Judgment, Eeid describes 
them as " intuitive judgments," " self - evident 
principles," " propositions which are no sooner 
understood than they are believed." Each " has 
the light of truth in itself, and has no occasion 
to borrow it from another " ; and he quotes with 
approbation Shaftesbury's incidental des^nation 
of them as " natural knowledge, fundamental 
reason, and common-sense," These terms may 
take their place without shame alongside of 
Kant's pure reason, his principles of pure under- 
standing, his categories or root-conceptions, his 
principles of synthesis a. priori. 

To Eeid, as to Kant, his principles are the 
source of a necessity which sense, as sense, can- 
not give. But if we ask any further reason for 
the principles themselves, Eeid wisely answers 
that they are "a part of our constitution," "a 
part of that furniture which nature hath given 
to the human understanding " ; or, if we prefer 
the term, we may justly call them "the inspiration 
of the Almighty." " No reasons can be given for 
ordinal principles but the Will of our Maker." 
Neither does Kant profess to prove why our pure 
perceptions and categories are what they are. 
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The transcendental proof of the principles faces ' 
entirely towards experience ; it proves that, if 
we take any portion of actual experience to I 
pieces, we shall find that it is held together, so to I 
speak, by the presence of these elements. But/ ' 
if we care to raise a further question, no proof 
can possibly be offered why experience, or, to put 
it more broadly, why reason, why God, should not 
have had a totally different nature. The question 
itself is idle. 

But the mention of the transcendental deduc- 
tion su^ests an important point in which Eeid 
is usually thought — and, as we shall see, not with- 
out reason — to compare unfavourably with Kant. 
What proof does Reid offer of the necemty — i.e., \/ 
the indispensaileness — of these principles, which 
he adduces as ultimate, and refers to the constitu- 
tion of the mind ? It is commonly said, to his 
discredit, that he offers none, — that it is simply 
matter of assertion with him, an appeal to in- 
tuition — that is, to an unverifiable subjective con- 
sciousness. Hume had shown, by a deduction 
from principles accepted among philosophers, that 
certain beliefs bad no warrant, and had thereby 
explained away certain existences, such as mind 
and matter, which are usually taken for granted. 
In answer to this, it would seem, according to a 
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current account of the affair, as if Eeid had 
simply cried in the streets, ao to speak, asseverat- 
ing that, in spite of philosophy, he found a guaran- 
tee of these realities and principles within his 
breast, and that he was determined to hold to them. 
To which Hume, of course, could always answer, 
with a tinge of compassion, that certainly there 
was no harm in keeping the beliefs, and acting 
upon them — as he himself, for the matter of that, 
was fully prepared to do— but that really, so far 
as philosophy was concerned, this was in no 
sense a relevant answer, so long as the reasoning 
remained unattached, which, by laying bare their 
origin, had destroyed their warrant This is sub- 
stantially the idea which Kant had of Eeid and 
the Scottish philosophers, and it has been too 
readily accepted by those who represent the Ger- 
man influence in British philosophy, Eeid has 
doubtless had to suffer in part for the sins of the 
lesser men who took up the cry against Home. 
Undoubtedly, too, he frequently gives occasion 
himself to the enemy, by the way in which he 
parades the opposition between philoaophy and 
common-sense. For although we may grant to 
Eeid that, in a certain sense, ridicule, as he often 
says, may be a test of truth, yet the clumsy and 
ineffective ridicule with which he sometimes 
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assails the sceptical position resembles too closely 
Dr Johnson's rough - and - ready refutation of 
Berkeley, and inevitably suggests to unfriendly 
readers a misapprehension of the philosophic 
position. Eidicule is a weapon which should 
be sparingly used in philosophical discussion. 
It is 80 easy to make sport for the Phihstines, see- 
ing that any philosophic position whatever must 
wear a look of unreality to those who are content 
to live among the things of sense. Thought, as 
such, or the ultimate statement of any fact, has 
a flavour of absurdity to the man who does not 
think, Eeid is not to be defended, therefore, so 
far as he resorts to this unworthy philosophical 
horse-play. But such passages are not the essen- \ 
tial parts of Eeid. It has been seen that, so far 
from meeting Hume's conclusion by an unsup- 
ported reassertion of what was there sceptically 
explained away, Keid, admitting the formal cor- 
rectness of the reasoning, set on foot a rigorous 
investigation into the premisses or assumptions 
on which the conclusion depended, by way of 
discovering whether there did not lurk in these 
some root of falsity, which vitiated all that fol- 
lowed, No procedure could be more distinctively 
philosophical than this. And we have seen that 
he found this root of falsity in the ideal system. 
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The ultimate elements of knowledge are not de- 
tached ideas or states of consciousness ; " natural 
and original judgments " alone make experience 
possible. In Kantian langu^e, mere sense is an 
abstraction ; and therefore we cannot make a 
start with it in explaining knowledge. 

Yet it must be admitted that, in this matter 
of proof, Reid does fall short of Kant. "By 
attending to the operations of thinking, memoiy, 
reasoning, we perceive or judge," he says, "that 
there must be something which thinks, remem- 
bers, and reasons, which we call the mind." ^ 
But he never fairly explains the reason of this 
. "must" We need only compare Reid's state- 
ment with Kant's deduction of the unity of 
apperception, in order to be aware of the differ- 
ence. A permanent subject, Kant ai^es, is 
necessary even for the comparison of two sen- 
sations, even for the passage from one moment 
of time to the next; experience would fall to 
pieces without it. To draw a line, even, implies 
consciousness of the first parts as we go on to 
the next Without the reference to a permanent 
Self, as principle of synthesis, the line would fall 
asunder into numberless punctual dots ; the first 
being forgotten before the second came on the 
Works, p. 421. 
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scene, so that each, in its turn, would be for us 
a perpetual first. But experience is not of this 
sieve-like character; accordingly, to explain our 
actual experience — i.e., to account for its being 
what it is — a permanent Self becomes a necessary 
assumption. Such is the essence of the tran- ^ 
scendental deduction — the proof by reference to 
the possibility of experience. It essays no ab- \ 
solute (or abstract) proof of the principles or / 
cat^ories. It does not profess to show that ' 
experience must be as it is ; but, taking ex-"Y,^ 
perienee as a fact, it proves that we could not 1 "" 
have swA an experience without the presence i 
of certain principles. There is nothing difficult, / 
and surely nothing mystical, about the proofT 
It is the time-honoured logical reductio per im- 
possiMle. Withdraw the rivets, it says, and ex- 
perience tumbles to pieces. Suppose the prin- 
ciples absent, and follow up the supposition into 
ita consequences ; you will find that the result 
does not tally with reahty, and cannot, indeed, 
be stated in terms of thought. How very near 
Eeid came to the spirit of such an argument, may 
be seen from his remarks (Sixth Essay, c 4) 
on first principles, and the nature of the proof 
they admit of. "It may be observed," he says, 
"that although it is contrary to the nature of 
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first principles to admit of direct or apodictical 
proof, yet there are certain ways of reasoning 
even about them, by which those that are just 
and solid may be confirmed, and those that are 
false may be detected. First, it is a good argu- 
ment ad kominem, if it can be shown that a first 
principle which a man rejects, stands upon the 
same footing with others which he admits. . . . 
Secondly, a first principle may admit of a proof 
ad ahsurdum. In this kind of proof, which is 
very common in mathematics, we suppose the 
contradictory proposition to be true. We trace 
the consequences of that supposition in a train 
of reasoning ; and if we find any of its necessary 
conseq^uences to be manifestly absurd, we con- 
elude the supposition from which it followed to 
be false, and therefore its contradictory to be 
true." ^ The general statement of the argument 
is there, but there is wanting the luminous ap- 
plication of it, which alone constitutes the real 
' discovery of a method. We look in vain in Eeid 
for anything that could, with any strictness of 
language, be called an application of the method 
of proof here enunciated. Certainly he does not, 
like Kant, make it the point on which his entire 
system turns. 

' Works, p. «». 
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When 'Keid does offer any proof of his prin- 
ciples, be has recourse by predilection to the 
ailment from universality of acceptance — the 
quM facti, which Kant stigmatises as carrying 
with it no certificate of validity. Hia favourite 
appeal is to common-sense, "where every man 
is a competent judge " — to " the consent of ages 
and nations, of the learned and unlearned." ^ 
As regards this argument, however, which has 
drawn upon Eeid so much opprobrium from 
succeeding philosophers, it is only fair to add 
that his way of putting it is not always so un- d ' 
philosophical as is generally supposed. The ob- 
jections to this mode of arguing are, in the first 
place, that it is the acceptance of a verdict from 
those who have never learned to reflect; and 
secondly, that it is impossible to get at anytiiing 
like a really universal consensus of opinion, or 
to reach, with any certainty, the actual contenta 
and structure of the uncorrupted consciousness. 
Reid, however, does not leave his authority so 
vague ; he provides his scattered and inarticulate 
multitude with an accredited spokesman and in- 
terpreter. "We shall frequently have occasion," 
he says in che b^inning of the ' Essays,' " to aigue j 
from the sense of mankind ea^essed in the stmc- ' 
> WOTka, p. 439. 
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ture of laiiguage."'^ This line of aixument does 
not occur in the 'Inq[uiry,' but throughout the 
' Essays ' the ai^ument from common-senae is al- 
most identified Wth this appeal to " the structure 
and grammar of all languages." " The structure 
of aU languages," he says, "is grounded upon 
common notions." The distinction, for example, 
" between senaihle c[ualities and the substance, 
to which they belong, and between thought and 
the mind that thinks, is not the invention of 
philosophers ; it is found in the structure of all 
langu^es, and therefore must he common to all 
men who speak with understanding." * Here 
we have, at aU events, an incorruptible witness, 
and one that will abide our questions. And if 
we reflect upon the closeness of the connection 
between grammar and the Aristotelian l<^c, the 
argument has manifest affinities with Kant's 
deduction of the categories from the forms of 
judgment. In neither case have we, strictly 
speaking, a proof of the principles. What we 
, have is, in Kant's language, rather a due to the ^ 
discovery of principles, which require afterwards 
the transcendental proof. 

It is the presence and conscious application 
of this latter proof that gives Eant his chief 
1 Works, p. 238. " IHd., pp. 229, 464. 
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advantage over hia Scottish contemporary. At 
all events, it is the transcendental deduction 
that has played the most important part in 
the arguments of the English Ettntio-H^elians. 
This is the pivot on which Green's famous ' Intro- 
duction to Hume ' turns ; and it is beyond doubt 
that the vital part of Kant's achievement may 
be all gathered round this one centre. What- 
1 ever is not covered by this proof is mere padding, 
or architectonic display. But, in comparing Kant 
with Eeid, it must not be foi^tten that Kant's 
followers — his English followers especially — have 
transformed his doctrine. It is a serious mistake 
to suppose that, in Green, for example, we have 
simply a revival of Kant, or a revival of Hegel, 
or a combination of the two. Materials certainly 
have been drawn from both these thinkers ; but 
the result is a type of thought which has never 
existed before, and of which it is absurd, there- 
fore, to speak as an importation from Germany. 
It has been developed within the shadow of, and 
with special reference to, the ' Treatise of Human 
Nature ' — a book which was practically unknown 
to the great German thinkers. Its method is 
Kantian, and it uses Hegel only as a means of 
surmounting Kant's subjective presuppositions, 
leaving on one side the technicalities of the 
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H^eliau system. But it is far more thorough- 
going than Xant; and it is hardly paradoxical 
to aay that, if we take Eeid at his strongest and 
best, the broad sweep of his protest against in- 
dependent ideas bears a very close resemblance to 
Green's massive ailment a^inst unrelated im- 
pressions. The resemblance is even closer, one 
might almost say, than that which exists be- 
tween Green and the general tenor of the 
' Critique of Pure Eeason.' For Kant had only 
Hume's ' Inquiry ' before him, and we know that 
it was simply Hume's analysis of causality 
which first roused his critical reflection. More- 
over, if the truth must be confessed, Ka7{t does 
■not himself cormatently employ the proof which 
he 80 briUiajitly states, and which be ostensibly 
makes the lever of his whole investigation. 
Even in the very section in which he states 
the principle of a transcendental deduction, he 
excepts the categories from its operation, and 
thereby deprives his theory of ite only solid 
foundation. The evidence of this will occupy 
us presently. 

Meanwhile it only remains to sum up the 
general results of this survey of Reid's work, un- 
dertaken in view of the parallel achievement of 
Eant. Besides the defective proof, it must be 
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freely admitted that Keid'3 eumueration of prin- | / 
ciplea ia neither so full nor so methodical as ^ 
Xaiit's. He had not the latter's passion for 
architectonics and finality. Not that there did 
not hover before Eeid's eyes too the ideal of " a 
system of the mind," which should consist, in 
Kant's language, of " an inventory, systematically 
arranged, of all that is given us by pure reason."^ 
"A clear explication and enumeration of the 
principles of common-sense," he says, in conclud- 
ing his first work, " is one of the chief desiderata 
in logic."* But his estimate of hia own achieve- 
ment, both then and in his later work, was char- 
acteristically modest : " If the enumeration should 
appear to some redundant, to others deficient, and 
to others both — if things which I conceive to be 
first principles should to others appear to be vul- 
gar errors, or to be truths which derive their 
evidence from other truths, and therefore not first / 
principles, — in these things every man must judge 
for himself. I shall rejoice to see an enumeration 
more perfect in any or in all of these respects." ' 
These are not altogether suitable words in a phi- 
losopher's mouth; but I fear no one can read over 
what Reid calls "first principles of contingent 

' Critique of Pure KeaioD, First PrefRce. 

• Works, p. 208. ' Ibid., p. 441. 
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truth," without judging tliat he has really fallen 
into both the faults he mentions, and into the addi- 
,tional one of bad arrangement. The truth ia, Eeid'a 
.'lack of form, and his frec[uent want of precision 
in statement, have militated fatally, from the first, 
against his being ranked as a philosophical classic. 
The difference between Eeid and Kant in this 
respect is striking. Though Kant's style is in- 
volved, his terminology often cumbrous, and Ms 
works abounding in repetitions, yet he mingles no 
extraneous and strictly indifferent matter with 
his argument. In each of his great works there 
is the sense of a unity of aim which the repetitions 
only serve to make more prominent On the 
other hand, Eeid's properly philosophical positions 
are imbedded in a mass of irrelevant psychologi- 
cal matter-of-fact, which obscures their bearing 
and impairs their force. Kant and Eeid were 
both university professors, but their method of 
working was different, Eeid's books, especially 
his later 'Essays,' are in the main his lectures 
prepared for publication ; and they are marked, 
therefore, by a greater diffuseness and by a more 
popular character than we have a right to expect 
in a written treatise. Kant, on the other hand, 
appears to have made a rigid distinction between 
his work as a university teacher, and his work as 
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a regeDerator of philosophy. The latter was ad- 
dressed not to students and general readers, but 
to teachers and to a learned public. If, as the 
story goes, not actually written down with the 
care which a magnuin opus might be supposed to 
demand, no labour had been spared in working 
out the plan and phraseology of the ' Critique ' 
with a precision worthy of its destination. Beid 
wrote no magnum opus, in the sense in which 
Kant wrote several He bad no learned class to 
whom he could have appealed, if be had written 
with the elaborate technicality of Kant. His 
works were addressed to the reading portion of 
his countrymen generally — to his old students, in 
great part, and the ministers of reKgion, into 
whose ranks many of them had doubtless passed. 
The Faehmann, or specialist, has hitherto not 
flourished among us, and the disadvantages of his 
absence are obvious. But it is possible that what 
Scottish philosophy has lost in scientific precision 
may have been compensated for, in part, by the 
greater influence which it has exerted upon the 
body of the people — an influence which has made 
it a factor, so to speak, in the national life. It is 
matter of history, on the other hand, that the great 
idealistic movement in Germany in the beginning 
of this century passed entirely over the heads of 
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the German people. It passed away, leaving the 
ground clear for a variety of crude materialistic 
theories. The so-called Kantian revival, of which 
so much has been heard of late, where not merely 
philological, has heen for the moat part a popular- 
ising of Kant's Agnostic results. Hegel's philo- 
sophy has had a wide, and frequently unobserved, 
influence in moulding many departments of 
thought ; but, az philosophy, it never lived in Ger- 
many beyond the confines of the schools. It 
spoke in an unknown tongue, and the people 
were not edified ; it may be said to have died of 
its technical dialect. Of course the mass of the 
people cannot be philosophers, any more than 
they can be experts in any science. But philoso- 
phy, just because it discusses subjects of such 
momentous import, lies nearer to their hearts 
than any science of detail can do ; and therefore 
things cannot be altogether healthy, when there 
is no manner of touch whatever between the 
many and the few. The many are sure in that 
ease to be left a prey to superficial crudities, or to 
practical materialism. 

But be that as it may, Eeid's candid acknow- 
ledgment of his imperfections may be accepted 
in good part. His deficiencies and redundancies 
ought not to make us overlook what is really to 
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be found in He works. It behoves ua rather to 
gather together what ia valuable, and to give it 
its proper setting. Thia ia partly what we have 
been trying to do. We have now to turn to Kant, 
in order to consider his system shortly as a whole. 

The leverage here also was supplied by Hume ; 
and the form in which the question was taken up 
by Kant was that of the possibility of necessary , 
connection. Kant could Eot doubt that necessary 
connection ia a fact. But Hume had just shown 
that this necessity could not^ ^ven by sense ; 
and following up thia proof, he had dissolved 
our knowledge into particular perceptions, whose 
connections were purely contingent and custtan- 
ary. Kant adopts Hume's position on the first 
point. Sense, he argues, cannot give necessity ; 
and he identifies sense with that of which we are 
passively recipient — with that which comes to us 
from the object. From thia Kant concludes that, 
if our perceptions are wholly due to sense — if 
we are wholly limited to contributions from the 
object, — there can he no other necessity than the 
custom-bred semblance of it which Hume offers. 
If, on the contrary, we hold by necessity (as the 
facts compd us to do), it muat come from some / 
other source — from the only other possible source,V 
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the subject This is Kant's Copemican idea. 
Granted that a world of mere sense would be a 
huddle of coutingent units, this unlimited contin- 
gency is not the world we know. The world we 
know naust, therefore, be dependent for its prin- 
ciples of necessary connection — i.e., for its most 
important determinationa or characteristics— upon 
the knowing mind. The human mind is not the 
humble satellite of things that it was formerly sup- 
posed to be ; on the contrary, objects, as we know 
them, draw from the mind, as from a central 
source, those principles of rational connection that 
make them knowable. For example, it is beyond 
doubt that we rec<^nige objects in space — i.«., as 
outside of one another, and as consisting of parts 
that are outside of one another ; and the extension 
of bodies is, so to speak, the basal quality on 
which the other qualities are superimposed. The 
placedness of objects, moreover, is something over 
and above the qualitative difference of one sen- 
sation from another ; it is something different in 
kind, and cannot be given by any series of 
sensations as such. We must not apeak, there- 
fore, of generating space out of impressions. No 
cunning mixture of impressions, with whatever 
rapidity and r^ularity they may follow one 
another, could give us more than just so many 
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impressions. Space or externality, accordingly, 
is a condition of the possibility of objects, to be 
carefully distinguiahed from the prick of sense, 
on oeeaaioQ of which it is presented to the mind. 
And, as the prick of sense is all that is attributed 
by Kant to the object, he naturally concludes 
that space must be presented to the mind by the 
mind's self, of its own initiative and on ita own 
authority. Space is the mind's " form " or mode of 
perception. In other words, the fundamental de- 
termination of the external world, as such, is due 
to a subjective projection from the perceiving mind 
— a subjective net, in Dr Stirling's phrase, thrown, 
as it were, by the mind to catch impressions. 

"When we pass to the categories, or connective 
principles of the understanding, the procedure is 
the same, or at least it is the same in one aspect 
of Kant's teaching. Prominent among these no- 
tions or principles, it will be remembered, are 
those of substance and cause, which Hume had 
left as a problem, and with which we found 
Eeid also busying himself. Without these prin- 
ciples and others, it is impossible to construct 
experience as we know it. Objects are objects 
solely in virtue of tbeii presence ; or, in Kant's 
language, perceptions without notions are blind. 
But the principles or notions cannot be given 
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by Bense ; therefore they must be infused into 
Benae by the mind. A chaos (Gewiihl) of phe- 
nomena might fill the sense - dependent soul, 
but without notions no cc^ition could arise : 
notions are, as it were, the threads of connec- 
tion which the mind shoots through the chaos. 
Sense, as sense, would, according to Kant, be a 
mere blur — a manifold, not even rec<^ni8ed as 
a manifold. In short, to have the cognition of 
objects in space, as we do in point of fact per- 
ceive them, we must add to sense the pure forma 
of perception (time and space), the ju^ments 
or principles of pure understanding {the cate- 
gories), and, as presupposed in all, the unity of 
apperception, which grasps everything in one 
consciousness or one world. Each of these ele- 
ments is an abstraction without the other — 
that is, they are incapable of separate realisation. 
You cannot have impressions without simultane- 
ously proceeding to arrange them in space and 
time ; and you cannot have space and time 
without the categories, for you construct space 
and time by means of active synthesis, and the 
categories are the principles of that synthesis. 
Nor can you have the Ego apart from its act of 
synthesis : to speak paradoxically, it creates itself 
and its object by, and in the course of, the same 
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synthetical act. At no point can tliia circle of 
mutual presupposition be broken. 

The synthesis effected by the unity of ap- 
perception in the jumble of particulars, is 
what Kant calls the synthesis of apprehension 
or of imagination — synthesis spedosa. And he 
says at one point explicitly that all synthesis, — 
such, even, as makes perception or apprehension 
(Wahmehmung) possible, — must be subjected to 
the conditions of the categories (unter den Kate- 
gorien) ; and again, the imaginative synthesis is 
expressly said to take place according to the 
categories (den Kategorien gemSss).' The syn- 
thesis of the imagination must be, indeed, in 
consistency, juat the synthesis of the understand- 
ing in action. The categories are the I^o's modes 
^ of judgment, its forms of connection. Its nature 
is expressed in them, or reflected into them ; and 
through them it realises itself. It cannot com- 
bine and connect except through its own forms 
of combination and connection ; and, as it is 
only through such synthesis that it is itself ac- 
tual, the Ego is manifestly inseparable from the 
categories. This is what Kant would seem 
bound by his own principles to say; and at 
some points — as in the passages c[uoted above 
' Werke, iii. 127 {ed. Hartensteia, 1888). 
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— he certainly does appear to say it. According- 
ly some of his interpreters have presented this 
as the consistent Kantian doctrine, treating irre- 
concilable utterances as mere incidental fallings- 
away on Kant's part. But the mass of irrecon- 
cilable statements is too great to be so treated, 
and Kant's final deliverances are, unfortunately, 
directly opposed to the consistent theory out- 
lined above. The reason of this failure in con- 
sistency wHl probably become apparent, if we 
keep the theory steadily in view, and examine the 
■ consequences in which it involves ns. 

We must remember, then, that the constructive 
elements of the world, not being found in sense 
as sense, have been referred to a mental or sub- 
jective source. Therefore, although we have a 
cosmos or world before us, that world is not the 
real world; it is not the world we set out to 
know. It is, in part, an effect of the world of 
real existence ; but we cannot by any conceivable 
possibility tell how the world of knowledge — 
which we may henceforth call the phenomenal 
world — stands related to the world of reality, 
or, as Kant calls it, the noumenal world. We 
have vindicated rationality and necessity of con- 
nection for our universe; and we have now a 
cosmos, or nature, in which science can work. 
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But this has been achieved at a terrible cost 
For we have to bear in mind that, without ex- 
ception, as Kant puta it, the objecta we are 
dealing with are "not things-in-tbemaelvea, but 
the mere play of our ideas, which in the end are 
merely determinationa of the internal aense."^ 
"All objects without exception with which we 
busy ourselves are in -me — that is, are determina- 
tions or modes of my identical self."* Hence, 
though it seema paradoxical and absurd to speak 
of the understanding as prescribing laws a priori 
to nature, the wonder ceases, according to Kant, 
if we reflect "that this nature ia itself nothing 
but a aum of phenomena — not a thing-in-itaelf, 
therefore, hut only a number of aubjective ideas 
(eine Menge von VorsteUungen des Gemuths).' 
The subjective derivation of law is, indeed, a 
matter of course ; for Kant explicitly tells us 
that, "as mere ideas, [phenomena] are subject 
to no law of connection except that which the 
connecting or synthetic faculty prescribes."* 

" As Tnere ideas — ' VorsteUungen ' or mental 
facts — (?iey are suijeei to no law of their own" 
Is thia true? Is the contribution from the 
side of the object this mere manifold or chaos 

' Werke. iii. 569. » Ibid, p. B8S. 

' Ibid., p. 678. * Ibid., pp. 188, IS*. 
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— this jumble of unconneoted and mutually in- 
different particulars ? Do we really introduce 
a subjective, and to that extent arbitrary, order 
. into this objective chaos, thus working up a 
formless material into a coherent world ? Evi- 
dently, such a conception of the attitude of the 
individual subject to the influences which reality 
brings to bear upon him is not tenable for a 
moment. Nor does Kant himself attempt to, 
maintain that the given " matter " is pure matter 
or unlimited contingency. He admits that " em- 
pirical laws as such can in no wise derive their 
origin from the pure understanding — as little, 
indeed, as the boundless multiplicity of pheno- 
mena can be sufficiently understood from the 
pure form of sense-perception." ' In other words, 
the given matter has laws of its own, to begin 
with. "We cannot weave it into any phantasma- 
goria we please ; we are determined iu its regard 
— bound down to follow a certain course in our 
construction of sense-objects. To a large extent, 
at all events, our task is merely to read off what 
is there in the material, waiting to be deciphered. 
" But all empirical laws," Kant proceeds, " are 
only particular determinations or applications 
of the pure laws of the understanding," * If 

> Werko, iiL 683. • Ibid., p. GSl. 
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this is the caae, as reflection shows it must be, 
why may we not go a step further, and evolve the 
general law from the particular cases of it fur- 
nished by the empirical data X What necessity is 
there for the appeal to a subjective source at all? 
This point is admirably pressed home by Dr 
Stirling in his ' Text-book to Kant,' and else- 
where.* 1 have stated above the view of Kant's 
theory, which makes him, in a way, consistent with 
himself. This view has been worked out more 
particularly by English thinkers, who use Kant as 
an instrument of philosophy rather than exactly 
state the Kantian system. The few passages 
which, if rigorously interpreted, may be taken as 
supporting such a view, are put completely out of 
s^ht by the mass of evidence which proves Kant 
himself to have held a very different-complexioned 
theory. Objects, Kant says, may quite well be 
given to us in space and time independently of 
the action of the categories ; they may certainly 
appear to us without any necessary reference to 

' I hordlj reqniro to point out how mnch I am indebted to 
Dr Stirling throughout this account of Eant. Host of my 
readers wiU be avare of what I ma; call the Eantian campaign 
recently undertaken hy onr veteran metaphjaician. Opened 
in the ' Jourual of Speculative FbiloBophy,' it may be aaid to 
haxe been miccesaftilly concluded in the ' Teit'boolc to Kant.* 
This has recently been followed by two Brtictea in 'Mind,' under 
the title, " Kant has not ausvTered Hnme."' 
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the functions of the understending. Perception 
or intuition, merely as such, he says, has no need 
whatever of the functions of thought. In short, 
Kant does not take his own dictum rigorous- 
ly, that perceptions without notions are blind. 
They are blind only in so far as they are, so to 
speak, not focussed. The intelligence, we might 
say, has not exerted itself about them — has not 
thrown itself upon them, and fixed them as such 
and such. It remains a kind of mirror for reality, 
much as the field of vision in the retina receives 
images — which, however, are only vaguely present 
till they are actively focussed or fixed at the 
centre of the field. Kant, as is his wont, has a 
special function to account for the information 
or perception so acquired. The synthesis of im- 
agination, he says, " as a blind but indispensable / 
function of the soul," must be held to precede the 
action of the understanding. Elsewhere he calls 
it the first synthesis of apprehension, which, as it 
were, runs through the units of sense, giving them 
continuity, and bringing to light, as we must sup- 
pose, the connections which really exist in the 
matter submitted. It is only when recognition 
is added to apprehension, he seems to say, that 
notions or categories come in. To this uncate- 
gorised perception — crude, perception Dr Stirling 
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calls it — Kant allows a wide range. Not only 
has imagination the preparatory work of laying 
out the units as a spatial and temporal manifold, 
ready for the action of the category, which is to 
strike them into unities or objects, and to hind 
these objects together in necessary bonds ; Eant 
speaks, and speaks advisedly, of objects as already 
present to the mind before the categories act. 
We may perceive objects, and also connections 
between objects ; hut, he adds, it is only pei-ceiv- 
itig, in a narrower sense of that word. The result 
is only a judgment of perception — a statement of 
matter of fact, devoid of necessity. I have, for 
example, the perception of the sun and the per- 
ception of warmth in a stone, and I find that, as 
matter of fact, the second follows the first. So 
much I find by mei-ely adding to the empirical 
data the perceptional forms of space and time ; 
but the assertion of a dynamic or necessary con- 
nection between the two — the judgment that the 
one is actually the cause of the other — is only to 
be made, according to Kant, by bringing out the 
category, and stamping therewith this particular 
caae of succession. Only thus do I reach cogni- 
f tion or experience in the narrower sense of that 
word, as opposed to perception. When I say, " the 
sun warms the stone." I have formulated a scien- 
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tific or universally valid statement \ in Kantian 
language, I have made a judgment of experience. 
This is a most lame and impotent condusion ; 
but it has apparently been the result of much 
anxious thought on Kant's part. After the first 
publication of the ' Critique,' the question of 
causality in particular was evidently, as Dr 
StirHi^ puts it, the cause of many cold sweats 
to Kant, Between the first and the second edi- 
tion, the consideration forced itself irresistibly 
upon him that there must be some reason why in 
this case of succession I bring forward the cate- 
gory of causality, whereas in another case I single 
out reciprocity, and in another, perhaps, am con- 
tent with the categories of quantity. What guid- 
ance have I in employing now one category, now 
another ? Evidently there iS none in the catego- 
ries themselves. They are ready, but indifferent ; 
they await their summons. Whence does the 
summons come then ? Whence can it come but 
from the sense-elements themselves — from the 
apprehended data ? If, on perceiving the suc- 
cession of the sun and the warm stone, I employ 
Causality, whereas, when I perceive in succession 
the top and the bottom of the facade of a bouse, 
I prefer to use Quantity, my choice must be due 
to some difference in the facta before me — a differ- 
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ence which I perceive, and which induces me to 
sa-y that the one is a ease of causahty, the other 
of quantity. I see a causal order in the one case, 
a merely quantitative order in the other. But if 
the order is already there, why pretend to intro- 
duce it, as something entirely new, from the side 
of the subject ? As Dr Stirling graphically puts 
it: " The category that is to 'be called out must 
have ita appropriate cue, . . . The empirical 
variety itself must, ... as it were, blow its own 
prompter's whistle before my judgment can be 
expected duly to subsume it into the appointed 
checker." The use to which Kant eventually 
puts the categories is, therefore, simply to add the 
mind's stamp of necessity to connections which 
exist independently, but which, as so existing, are 
said to be merely contingent. But it is no more 
than saying in both cases. If the connection ia 
contingent, how can any action of mine make 
it necessary? If not because I see that the 
connection is necessary, how am I entitled to call 
it 80 ? There seems, indeed, no reason whatever 
for saying that it is first contingent, and only after- 
wards necessary, except that otherwise the cate- 
gories would find their occupation too palpably 
gone. Accordingly they have this ceremonial 
office conferred upon them. 
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The truth seems to be, as I have tried to put it 
elsewhere,^ that Kant wavered between the view 
of sense as a chaotic manifold compelled into 
order by the individual's forms and categories, and 
the view of it as an empirically ordered manifold 
in which all determination belongs to the object, 
and is simply recognised by the subject. Only 
on the former view could the subjective machinery 
of the categories be of real use ; and Kent's first 
thought apparently was that they functioned in 
that way. But the pressure of facts— nothing 
less than an incorrigible world of real connections 
— drove him speedily into the second position, 
which is summed up in the distinction already 
quoted from the 'Prolegomena' between judgments 
of perception and judgments of experience. 

The categories, then, are useless, because Uiey 
simply do over again what is already sufficiently 
done in the objects themselves ; they merely auto- 
matically register what is there before them. May 
not the ailment, however, have another turn 
given to it ? Is not this demonstration of their use- 
lessness and superfluity just another way of saying 
that, hecause the categories are already in things, 
we do not require subjectively to supply them ? 
i ' Text-book to Kant,' in ' Mind,' 
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Or, to put it otherwise, the data presented to us 
already involve the different forms of necessary 
and rational relatedness which the categories, as 
subjective functions, were invoked to supply. If 
this ia 80, Kant's work has not been altogether in 
vain. It is the old story of The king is dead : long 
live the king ! As subjective functions, the cate- 
'^ gories are superfluous, but only because they live 
in the object. In this case, however, the given 
element must be something very different from 
what Kaat supposed at the outset ; reason and 
necessity enter into its very structure. Indeed, 
if we but reflect, it must strike us as an incongru- 
ous idea that this huma^ mind of ours should, as it 
were, supply the defects of the world, and breathe 
into it principles of which it contains itself no 
hint. This is the fatal weakness of all theories 
which rest on innate ideas or intuitions of the 
mind ; and the same subjective suggestion has 
obstinately clung to the term categories also, and 
even yet discredits those who use it. There is, 
it must unfortunately be admitted, too much 
reason for the bad odour it enjoys, when we 
consider it3 source in Kant. But as against all 
such conceptions of a subjective reason, experi- 
ence is great, and will prevaiL We must get 
rid, once for all, of the notion that the mind adds 
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anything to things. To add is to disfigure, to 
distort, to betray. But the function of mind is 
to know things, and to know them as they are. 

Our attitude, in short, towards the philosophy 
of Experience must entirely depend upon the 
meaning we put into the term Experience. Kant, 
it will have been observed, in joining issue with 
the Empiricists, accepts the Humian position on 
two important points: first, that the given ele- 
ment in knowledge is sensation; and secondly, 
that sensation is a mere contingent manifold, and 
can give no necessity. Hence, of course, there 
follows, in the third place, Kant's own expedien 
to save necessity ; it must, on these terms, be the 
contribution of the mind in the process of know- 
ing. But the attempt to carry out this new 
conception has had for Kant (or at least for us, 
viewing the spectacle of Kant's hopeless plung- 
ings) the result of refuting one of the premisses 
on which it depends. The given element is not 
to he identified with mere sensation or contin- 
gency. It yields to the knower objects and 
relations of objects, which are, to begin with, 
just what the categories are supposed afterwards 
to make them, and which, but for the shame of 
the thing, Kant would call rational and necessary. 
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And the ai^uinent formerly pressed home applies, 
it need hardly be added, along the whole Une — to 
the pure perceptions of space and time no leas 
than to the categories.^ But if we make Experi- 
ence, in this way, simply equivalent to the- 
eontribution of the object, then derivation from 
experience does not imply the absence of reason. 
It is a mistake to make any divorce, such as Kant 
makes, and timorous idealists are ever fond of 
making, between the contributions of the object 
and those of the subject, and to speak as if the 
latter possessed a higher value. To do so is to 
invite misoonception ; for the disproof of sub- 
jective origin, which is usually easy enough, is 
apt to be taken lightly as a disproof of the 
reason -constituted character of the tacts in 
question. We ought to have no hesitation in 
proclaiming that we are all Experientialists, all 
Evolutionists. The point on which issue should 
be joined is the identification of Experience with 
mere sense. If we prove that this is not so, and 
that, on the contrary, mere sense is an abstraction V 
impossible i% Terum naturd, Experientialism is at 
once shorn of all its supposed terrors. 

1 For, SA definite location in apace must be somehow given, if 
it ia not to ba purely arbitraTj, tlisre IB prima fade no reason 
for supposing Space oa a whola to ba merely a tmbjective form. 
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And this, in my view, is the important point 
proved by the speculations of Kant and Eeid 
alike. By neither is it stated with perfect clear- 
ness and consistency. But the proof is contained 
■for us in Keid's distinction between Perception 
and Sensation, in Ms denial of a possible evolu- 
tion of the one from the other, and in his ex- 
hibition of some at least of the Principles or 
Judgments involved in the former. It is also 
contained for us in Kant's demonstration that 
the essential constitution of objects involves the 
elements of space and time and the connections 
expressed by the categories, all of which are 
incapable of being given by sense as sense. In . 
agreement so far, Eeid and Kant part company 
entirely on the question of the reality of our 
knowledge, or what it is that we know. Having 
shown the baselessness of the accepted theory of 
ideas, which evolved an illusory objectivity out of 
subjective units. Raid felt that he had broken 
down the middle wall of partition which cut us 
off from reality ; he felt entitled to claim an im- 
mediate knowledge of the real world. In Hamil- 
ton's phraseology, he was a Natural KeaUst. 
Kant, on the other hand, having rashly accepted 
from Hume the principle or prejudice that mere 
sense is all that can come from the object, took a 
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very different course. Instead of, like Eeid, aban- 
doning "the ideal system," he elaborately recon- 
structed it, endeavouring to give it a more rational 
and tenable form. Kant is, indeed, the very_prince 
of Representationiste, and the Eepresentationism ■ 
of the present day has its roots almost entirely in 
the Kantian theory. But, in this respect, Kant 
must be considered to be vltimus liomanorum. 
The theory reached its final shape in his hands, 
and that shape dissolves away before a touch of 
criticism. 
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LECTUKE V. 

THE KELATIVITY OF KNOWLEDGE: 
KANT AND HAMILTON. 

In agreement as to tlie reason-constituted char- 
acter of our experience, Eeid and Kant part 
company, as we have just seen, on the question 
of its relation to reality. And if the Scottish 
philoaopher seems here in advance of the Ger- 
man, so far as the soundness and ultimate ten- 
ability of his position is concerned, the reason 
is that Eeid had gone further than Kant in 
questioning the ideal system. In constructing 
his theory, Kant never questioned the fundamen- 
tal assumption of that system, that we can know 
only our own ideas — Vorstellungen — or mental 
states. With Kant, then, as with Locke, our 
ideas, instead of bringing us into connection with 
things, really shut us off from them. But, with the 
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analysis of Locke's successors in view, Kant does 
not find it possible to retain Locke's belief that 
the mental images literally represent or picture 
the nature of the real things. Extension, which 
was to Locke the clearest example of this mirror- 
ing of reahty in the idea, ia adduced by Xant as 
a demonstrative instance of that which cannot be 
derived from sensation at all, and which reflects, 
therefore, not the nature of things but only the 
nature of the mind. In proportion as Kant, 
having accepted Hume's proof of the impotence of 
sensation to yield connection, denudes the objective 
contribution of its permanent elements, and trans- 
fers them to the subject's side of the account — in 
the same proportion do the real things, which form 
the background in Locke's theory, become more 
and more shadowy. They become, indeed, in all 
strictness, an x — an unknown power to produce 
certain effects in us. The objectivity which Kant 
secures for experience ia, therefore, only a jwosi 
objectivity ; it is a subjective objectivity, or an 
objectivity without reality. Kant's world is ob- 
jective as compared with Hume's, in that it is 
lifted out of the flux of sensation and the acci- 
dent of association by the presence of rational 
elementa. But these elements (iecawse they are 
not sensation, according to Kant's way of argiting) 
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are merely subjective or mental. So that Kant's 
world is, after all, aa little the real world we 
desiderate as Hume's ; with either we remain 
Agnostics, And if that ia ao, it is comparative- 
ly indifferent whether our subjective world be 
hatched by the heating power of custom out of 
sense alone, or whether it is begotten of the union 
of sense with certain subjective forma of reason- 
This practical indifference is exempliiied by many 
a would-be philosopher at the present day. In 
repudiating metaphysics, the aceptie or Agnostic 
finds it equally convenient to swear by Hume or 
by Kant ; and it ia almost a matter of accident 
which comes uppermost. 

The Agnosticism, Phenomenalism, or Subjec- 
tivism, inherent in the Kantian theory, is suffici- 
ently seen in the fruits it has borne, not only 
among men of general culture, but among professed 
adherents of the philosophic doctrine. Lange, 
the author of the ' History of Materialism,' is a 
typical example, and he has had a large following 
among the so-called Neo-Kantians of Germany. 
To Lange, and those who think with him, the 
great achievement of the 'Critique' is to have 
finally aiain the chimeras of metaphysics, by 
fixing the limits of our necessary ignorance. 
And, of cDurae, abundant evidence may be adduced 
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to prove how strongly Kant's own taiDd was 
possessed by this view of his achievements ; 
though it is only fair to add that, in such passages, 
where he speaks of the utUity of the philosophy 
of pure reason as of an entirely negative character, 
Kant has usually in his mind the complementary 
function of the practical reason for which he is 
"making room." But this completion of the 
theory is, in general, rejected by the followers in 
question. They are content to abide by the 
negative results. 

There is no necessity, however, to go so far 
afield for instances of the Agnostic tendency of 
the ' Critique,' Hamiltonianism shows, on the face 
of it, a mingling of Kantian and Scottish elements. 
I do not believe that there is any real fusion 
in Hamilton of these elements ; nor need this 
astonish us, if we consider the incompatibility of 
the two doctrines. Any attempt to ingraft the 
Agnbstic relativity of the ' Critique ' upon the 
Natural Realism of the Scottish philosophy is, 
I hope to show, contrary to the genius of the 
latter. But anything I have to say on this 
point will be more intelligible and more in place 
after a consideration, on its merits, of the doctrine 
of the Relativity of Knowledge, aa we find it both 
in Kant and Hamilton. 
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, It 18 easy to trace the genesis of the doctrine in 
Kant's mind. It arose, as we have already seen, 
from his original identification of the "given" with 
mere sense, from his subsequent discovery that 
mere sense cannot give rational connection, and 
his consequent conclusion that such principles 
of connection must be supplied by the mind, or, 
in other words, that the fluid and indeterminate 
data of sense must be poured into certain mental 
moulds or faculties. The position is generalised 
by Kant in such passages as the following : — 

"What maybe the nature of objects, considered as 
things in themselves and without reference to the re- 
ceptivity of our sensibility, is quite unknown to us. 
We know nothing mote than our own mode of 
perceiving them, which is peculiar to us." 
, " Supposing that we should carry our empirical 
perception even to the very highest degree of clear- 
ness, we should not thereby advance a step nearer to 
a knowledge of the constitution of objects as things 
in themselves. For we could only, at beat, arrive at a 
complete cognition of our own mode of perception, 
that is, of our sensibility." 

" This receptivity of our faculty of cognition is 
called sensibility, and remains Mo cado different 
from the cognition of an object in itself, and that 
even though we should look tlie phenomenon through 
and through to the very bottom." 

" Everything in our knowledge that belongs to per- 
ception contains nothing more than relations, . . . 
and by means of mere relations a thing cannot be 
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known in itaelf." The external sense gives us, there- 
fore, " only the relation of an object to the subject, but 
not the inward essence (doa Innere) which belonga 
to the object in itself." — "Werke, iii. 72, 73, 76. 

■ A few passages may be quoted from Hamilton, 
as an example of many more, in which he lays 
down a similar position. In the opening of his 
celebrated article on the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned, he refers to Kant's recognition of " the 
important principle " that " pure reason, as purely 
subjective, and conscious of nothing but itself," is 
" unable to evince the reality of aught beyond the 
phenomena of its personal modifications." 

Again, iu the same article, speaking in his own 
person, he says : — 

" Our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can be 
nothing more than a knowledge of the relative mani- 
festationa of an existence, which in itself it is our 
highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of 
philosophy." — Discussions, p. 1 i. 

" Ttwt all knowledge consists in a certain relation 
of the object known to the subject knowing, is self- 
evident. . . . All qualities both of mind and of 
matter are, therefore, only knoim to us aa relations ; 
we know nothing in itaelf." — Eeid's Works, p. 965, 

The same thou^t is more elaborately expressed 
in a well-known passive ; — 

" Our whole knowledge of mind and of matter ia 
relative — conditioned — relatively conditioned. Of 
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things absolutely or in themaelTes, be they external, 
be they iateroal, we know nothing, or know them 
only as incogniaable ; and become aware ol their in- 
comprehensible existence only aa this is indirectly 
and accidentally revealed to us through certain qualities 
related to our faculties of knowledge. . . . All that we 
know is, therefore, phenomenal — phenomenal of the 
unknown. The philosopher, speculating the worlds 
of matter and of mind, is thus, in a certain sort, only 
an ignorant admirer. In hie contemplation of the 
universe, the philosopher, indeed, resembles .^Ineaa 
contemplating the adumbrations on his shield ; as it 
may equally be said of the sage and the hero — 

'Miraturque; renimque ign&roa, imagine gaudet.'" 
— Discussions, p. 608. 

" We may suppose existence to have a thousand 
modes ; but these thousand modes are all to us as 
zero, unless wo possess faculties accommodated to 
their apprehension. But were the number of our 
t^ulties coextensive with the modes of being — had 
we for each of these thousand modes a separate 
organ competent to make it known to us — still would 
our whole knowledge be, as it is at present, only of 
the relative. Of existence absolutely and in itself, 
we should then be as %norant aa we are now." — 
" ■ ■ I, i- 153. 



The Eelativistic ai^iment thus exemplified 
appeals to me to combine several lines of thought, 
from each of which it derives a certain degree of 
plausibility. The first line of thought makes the 
argument applicable only to the human faculties 
of knowledge — to man as a finite being, furnished 
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with a certain finite apparatus for the acquisition 
of knowledge. The ai^ument from the limited 
number of our senses lies on the surface, and 
Hamilton borrows it from Voltaire's philosophical 
apologue. With, at present, five or six avenues 
of knowledge, it is argued, we apprehend, as it 
were, only so many facets or aspects of exiatence. 
But we can conceive the number of the senses 
indefinitely increased — in which case each new 
sense would be to us the revelation of a hitherto 
unknown side of e}:i3tence. Eeality may be 
raying out its splendours in countless to us un- 
known ways, our eyes being holden meanwlule, 
that we cannot see. In dealing with this mode 
of argument, it may be readily granted that the 
conception is an admissible one. It may well be 
that the revelation of the qualities of existence 
which we enjoy is not complete ; it may be more 
complete in other beings, or it may be destined 
to become more complete in our own case by-and- 
fby. But it has to be noted, ^r«^, that this possible 
limitedness of our apprehension in no way dis- 
credits our actual apprehension of the qualities 
of the real, so far as that apprehension goes. 
Seamdly, it has to be observed that such a way 
of speaking is fundamentally misleading, in so far 
as it mentions only knowledge got by the special 
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senses, and leaves entirely out of view what 
Aristotle called the common senaibles. In other 
words, our knowledge is treated as if it were a 
mere mechanical ranging side by side of the data 
of the different senses ; reason in sense is com- 
pletely ignored. But we have seen in these lec- 
tures, almost to superfluity, that perception is not 
sensation, even from any conceivable number of 
senses, but that it is the presence and operation 
of reason in sense that constitutes knowledge of 
reality, even the most meagre. 

■This is the true retort to those also who, with- 
out enlai^ng on the numerical paucity of our 
avenues of knowledge, insist upon their peculiar 
character. Man, it is said, naturally swears by 
the truth of his own faculties ; but he is evidently 
not a judge in the matter, for he has no other 
means of acquiring information. A creature 
with different faculties would have the same 
implicit confidence in the record of its faculties. 
Should the two ever come face to face, and begin 
to champion their respective faculties, who, it is 
asked, would be able to decide between such dis- 
putants? They apprehend reality, as it were, 
from diflferent angles ; what each apprehends is 
the truth for him — the only truth he can attain 
to. But who will say that either of them is in 
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possession of the absolute truth — the absolute 
nature of the fact f Who will be presumptuous 
enough to assert that his own angle is the pre- 
scriptive angle of absolute truth ? An added 
plausibility is sometimes lent to such arguments 
by giving them a physiological turn, and pointing 
in evidence to the varying structure of the sense- 
organa in different creatures. Can we suppose, 
it is said, that the image of the world which these 
different creatures form is the same for all, or 
must we not rather hold it to vary with the 
varying structure of the organs ? But if this is 
30, who shall decide which ia the absolute or 
normal perception ? Now, as before, we need not 
deny a certain range of applicability to this aup- 
•i position, so far as regards the data of the special 
senses — the so-called secondary qualities. An 
eye may be organised, for example, so as not to 
be cognisant of all the colours of the spectrum. 
If the eye is coarsely organised, certain of the 
distinctions may escape discrimination ; or, its 
fineness being retained within certain limits, the 
spectrum might be shortened for it at one end or 
at both ends. So much we need have no hesita- 
tion in admitting. But, when generalised so as 
to cover the whole process of perception, the 
ailment rests once more upon the unwarranted 
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isolation of the senses. According to Plato's 
ever-fresh analogy, we must beware of supposing 
that we are Trojan horses, in which are perched 
a certain number of unconnected senses, and that 
the nature of knowledge may be determined by 
an inspection of the inlets. Impressions of sense 
are not knowledge ; knowledge lies, as Plato says, 
only in the action of reason upqn such impres- 
sions — h 8{ T¥ T'P" iKtivtav irvXXoyuriva. Or in our 
Scottish way of putting it, which is also Kant's, 
perception is perception by the presence of ele- 
ments which could not possibly be conveyed in 
by any or all of the special senses. And as it is 
in these elements — notably in the perception of 
bodies as extended and as causally connected with 
one another- — that we hold our knowledge of the 
world to consist, the character of such knowledge 
is not ailected by any ai^uments which apply, at 
moat, to the senaes as senses. 

But the issue may be accepted by the Kelativist 
in the form in which it has now been put. When 
we talk of reason, it may be said, and of principles 
involved in perception as such, we are still con- 
fined within the circle of our own conatitution. 
What is reason or our rational nature but a sort 
of psychical organisation, which may be peculiar 
to us as men, and may distort or modify the 
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nature of the real in many a way, which it is, I 
of course, impossible for us either to know or to 
rectify. Our pure percepts of space and time and 
our cat^oriea, objectifying as their influence is 
upon sense, may yet be merely subjective forma, 
and may hide from us the real nature of things, 
instead of reveahng it. Our knowledge- would 
then be relative only to ourselves; it would be 
a phenomenal knowledge — a knowledge not of 
things as they are, but as they appear to us. In 
other words, we should perceive to a great extent, 
if not altogether, not the actual nature of things, 
but just what we put into them. This, as we 
have seen, is the position taken up by Kant ; and 
he was led to it by his idea that what is not 
given by sense must be given by the subject. 

'What is referred to the subject passes too 
easily into a faculty which has to be applied to 

■ an alien or independent matter. The faculty is 
then represented as imposing its own constitution 
upon the foreign matter, and thus compelling it 
into motilds, which, it may be, are in no way 
natural to the matter itself. Scottish philosophy 
was fortunate enough, it seems to me, to escape 
this danger, by taking up the broad position that, 
while the principles in question are referable to 
the constitution of our nature, our nature is, in 
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k. respect of them, in complete hannony with the 
nature of things — so that they may, with equal 
truth, be spoken of as perceived or recognised in 
things. A little reflection wiU perhaps convince 
us that this is the sounder and more catholic 
position. For, it may be asked to begin with, 
where does Kant derive the warrant for his only 
or merely, when he asserts dogmatically, as he 
frequently seems to do, that the forms of space 
and time (to go no further) are merely forms of 
our intuition, and have no applicability to things 
in themselves f He was at moat entitled to put 
the case problematically. It is always possible 
that our forms of perception may be peculiar to 
ourselves, and may not represent the actual state 
of things. But it is at least equally possible that 
the account they give is perfectly accurate, or, in 
other words, that we do perceive things as they 
are. At least equally possible, I have said ; but, 
in truth, what grounds of any sort exist for the 
supposition of distortion ? I assume, of course, 
that the knowledge of the actual constitution 
of things is a desideratum; it is what we set 
out to know. But when we have performed 
the process — when we do know things in the 
only way possible to 'us — the Relativist steps 
in and tells us that we are not a step nearer 
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true tnowledge than before. We have falsified 
our OWE operation, and that in an inevitable and 
irremediable way. The mechanism of our mental 
constitution is expressly devised to throw us out, 
and to cut us off from a knowledge of things as 
they really are. Is this, I will simply ask, an 
account which commends itself to a reasonable 
being? Does it seem likely that everything 
should be expressly arranged for failure in this 
fashion ? Surely the presumption, at all events, 
is aU the other way. It may be granted that the 
abstract doubt is possible, for we see that it has 
been raised. It is possible that, when we have 
sated ourselves with knowledge, we ought always 
to add that, in aU probability, the real things are 
quite different, or, at any rate, that they may be 
so, for all that we can know to the contrary. If 
any one finds ease to his conscience in the making 
of such provisos, I should be sorry to interfere 
with the satisfaction of a scrupulous nature. 
Again I admit that his abstract doubt can never 
be disproved ; but, having said that, I wiU merely 
* add that, for my own part, I am content to believe 
that no such pitfalls are laid for us. In the words 
of a recent writer ; *' We are entitled to start with 
the assumption of a harmony between the consci- 
ous and the non-conseious, perfect equivalence 
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between the idea and the ideatnm. . . . Given 
an external object, that object iecontts to my 
consciousness. Why should the process vitiate 
itself ? The onus proba,ndi lies on him who sup- 
poses it does." ^ 

But, secondly, the Agnostic position may be 
defended by placing it on a broader basis. The 
reference to the human faculties, as in some way 
possibly special in their nature, may be dropped ; 
and the relative or merely phenomenal character 
of knowledge may he deduced from the considera- 
tion that knowledge is essentially and inevitably 
a relation. It can contain, therefore, as Kant 
says, " only the relation of the object to the sub- 
ject, but not the inward essence which belongs to 
the object in itself." Kant takes up this ground 
in many passages, and so does Hamilton, very ex- 
plicitly. "That all knowledge," says Hamilton, 
" consists in a certain relation of the object known 
to the subject knowing is self-evident, . . . 
All qualities both of mind and of matter are 
therefore only known to us as relations ; we know 
nothing in itself." Nor could any remedy be 

1 Metaphysica Novs et Vetusta, by Scotus Novanticus, p. 45. 
Since these Lectures ware delivered, Scotus Novanticus has laid 
aside hifl anonymity, and appeared in his own peraon as Pro- 
feasor S. S. Laurie. 
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found in the multiplication of our faculties or 
in any change wrought upon them. According 
to the passage aheady quoted: "Were the num- 
ber of our faculties coextensive with the modes of 
being, , . . still would our knowledge be, as it 
is at present, only of the relative. Of existence 
absolutely and in itself we should then be as 
ignorant as we are now." In other words, to put 
the case quite plainly, we are necessarily cut off 
from knowing the real constitution of anything, 
because any intelligence can know only by means 
of its faculties of knowing. In order to know 
what things are, we must hnow tkemv. But, in 
^ becoming known, the things we want to know are 
transformed under our hands. They are sub- 
mitted to a relation in which they did not stand 
before ; and thus we never arrive at a knowledge 
of the pure nature of the object — the thing in 
itself apart from that relation. The thing we 
wanted to know has escaped us, and something 
else Hes in our grasp instead. The thing-in-itself 
is thus unknowable by intelligence on any terms ; 
it must lurk in some recess of the universe un- 
known and unknowable even by a Divine Intelli- 
gence. For divine intelhgence itself cannot know 
without knowing. It can only know by means 
of its powers of knowing, and its knowledge will 
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be a relationing. In short, according to this 
account, the process of knowledge is everywhere 
constituted so as eternally to defeat its own end. 
The defect is inherent in tihe set as such ; just 
because we laum things, we are shut out from 
knowing the rail things. Does not the whole 
position seem passing into the region of absurdity ? 
A scathing criticism of the conception may be 
found in the second part of Dr Stirling's 'As 
r^ardfl Protoplasm.' The conclusion of the 
whole matter is, as Dr Stirling roundly states 
it, that "there is no such thing anywhere as this 
in-itself that is said to be unknown." We have 
been in pursuit of a phantom of our own creating 
— a shadow of the real world projected by an 
imperfect I<^c The phantom dissolves into 
sheer contradiction and absurdity, as soon as 
we realise the full meaning and scope of the 
assertions that are made about it. As Ferner 
puts it, " there can be an ignorance only of that 
of whidi there can be a knowledge." That which 
is absolutely and necessarily unknowable to all 
intelligence is not a name for a hidden reality, 
far less the type of all reality ; it is simply 
another name for a contradiction, for nonsense.^ 
The doctrine of relativity is thus a condem- 
' Cf. Institntes of Metaphjsic, P»rt ii prop, S, and poMim. 
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nation of our knowledge, and of knowledge in 
general, because it fails to achieve an impoasi- 
bility. The untenable nature of the doctrine 
ia probably best seen when it ia contemplated 
in its generality, as has just been done. But 
the widespread acceptance which, in one form 
or another, it enjoys, ia probably due to the 
existence of certain correlative notions which we 
are continually employing in experience, and 
which lend themselves readily to misuse. Thet 
notions in question are such as substance and 
quality, noamenon and phenomenon, the thing- 
in-itself and its appearance, the essence and its 
manifestation, the Ego and its actions or states. 
Correlative notions or conceptions are conceptions 
each of which exists only through the other ; and 
where there is nothing expressed but the pure 
fact of correlation, we may go further, and say 
with truth that the one correlative actually it 
the other. But, just because this is so, it is 
only necessary to separate these inseparables, 
in order to arrive at the conclusion that one of 
them is either non-existeat, or, as is contended 
by the thinkerB we are dealing with, unknowable. 
The familiar conjunction of subetaoce and qual- 
ity is suddenly transformed into the grandiose 
opposition of the Unknowable and its manifes- 
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tntion. All tliat we have to do ia to apply the , 
logic of abstract identity, which asserts that a 
thing is eternally itself, and not another thing. 
The qualities are the qualities, and the aubstanee 
is the substance; the substance is, accordingly, 
different from the qualities. We may know the 
qualities ; but it does not therefore foUow that, 
in the qualities, we know the substance. On 
the contrary, it follows, as we have no extra- 
knowledge to show, that our knowledge is limi- 
ted to the qualities or the phenomenal, while 
substance or the noumenon lurks behind un- 
known, Hamilton accepts this position in the 
fullest sense. "There are two opposite series 
of expressions," he says : " first, those which de- 
note the relative and the known ; and secondly, 
those which denote the absolute and the un- 
known. Of the former class are the words 
phenomenon, mode, modification, state. Of the 
latter class — that is, the absolute and the un- 
known — is the word subject, and its analogous ^ 
expressions, substance and sub-stratum," ^ Thus 
" mind and matter, as known or knowable, are 
only two different series of phenomena or quali- 
ties ; mind and matter, as unknown and unknow- 
able, are the two substances in which these two 
' Lectnraa on MetRphysics, i. 14S. 
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different series of phenomena or qualities are 
supposed to inhere." ' This line of thought 
(which may perhaps be called a third, thread in 
the relativist argument) conducts Hamilton, za 
it had conducted Eant before him, to the as- 
sertion that we are ignorant not only of the 
real nature of things, but also of the real nature 
of our own selves. This conclusion might ex- 
cusably be treated as a redtictio ad dbsurdum of 
the doctrine, and of the logic which leads to it; 
but the doctrine has found favour with so many 
eminent philosophers, that it demands a fuller 
and more respectful consideration. It is not 
altogether easy, however, to discover what these 
philosophers, who dilate upon our ignorance of 
J substance, would consider to be a knowledge of 
substance. On the one hand, they seem to fall 
back into the line of. thought already exposed, 
which virtually challenges us to know without 
/ knowing — to take hold of a thing without touch- 
ing it. On the other hand, it seems as if they 
insisted on knowing substance, not as we actually 
do know it, but by sense — that is, as a separate 
sensation added at the end of the series or com- 
plex of sensations which constitute its qualities. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that qualities as 
' Lecturea on MeUphjaics, i. 138. 
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qualities are no more given by aenae than sub- 
atanee is. The correlative conceptions are given 
together, being apprehended by reason, and neces- 
sarily employed by reason lor the understanding 
of the object before it. Their use is to make 
the object intelligible, not to mystify the observer 
by surreptitiously doubling the object before his 
eyes; and the ordinary man, it may be added, 
is fully satisfied that he does understand by 
their means. Yet the question has proved a 
veritable Serbonian bog, in which whole armies 
of philosophers have sunk ; and the unknowable- 
nesa of substance may justly be said to have 
become a philosophic superstition. Berkeley's 
delicate irony hits ofT the situation better than 
any words of mine could do. " ' We are miser- 
ably bantered,' say philosophers, ' by our senses, 
and amused only with the outside and show of 
things. The real essence — the internal qualities 
and constitution — of every, the meanest, object is 
hid from our view ; something there is in every 
drop of water, every grain of sand, which it is 
beyond the power of human understanding to 
fathom or comprehend.' " ' It is to this idea of 
an essence, distinct from the qualities, and to be 
known, if known at aU, alongside of the qualities, 
' Principles of Hnman Knowledge, secHou 101. 
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that philosophers are indebted, he says, " for being 
ignorant of what everybody else knows perfectly 
well." ^ 

If we go to the root of the matter, I think it 
will be found that the misconception is due to 
the influence of a false logic — of what I have 
called the logic of abstract identity, Thoi^h it 
is not too much to say that this logic is refuted 
by the whole structure of nature and of reason, it 
appears to be exceedingly difficult for the human 
mind to emancipate itself from its trammels. To 
be sure, there ia identity in things, but it is an 
ideutity in difference. Identity is only asserted 
because of difference, and ia only cc^nisable 
through difference. Difference is stamped every- 
where upon nature and upon thought ; without it 
predication would become at once impossible. 
An affirmative judgment is the assertion of an 
identity in difference ; a negative judgment asserts 

' See the opening of the Third Dialogue between Ej^las snd 
Philonoui. People apeak, he sajs eliewhere, as if "ire might 
know our Boul as we know a triangle" (Principlea, % 136). 
Berkeley's own view of material substance would have been 
more satisfactoTj, if he had extended to it the principle which 
he here applies to the mind or the subject of thought ; for 
the argument proceeds psri pasm in the two cases. But 
however that may be, his impeachment of the bastard mysti- 
cism of the relativists is as sonnd and trenchant still as upon 
the day it was written. 
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a difference in an underlying identity. The very 
form of the judgment distinguishea subject and 
predicate while it nnites them. The calling of a 
thing by its name carries with it the same impli- 
cation; for names are general terms or universals, 
and they express certain qualities of the object — 
certain points of community, that is, with different \ 
objects. Were it not that the object does possess ' 
qualities, — that it exists, m short, as a living re- 
futation of the doctrine of abstract identity, — it 
would be impossible to employ a name in its re- 
gard. Of course we all know that a name may 
be given, at first, to a single object, and only 
afterwards extended by analogy to other objects 
that resemble the first in certain respects. But, 
from the moment of its first imposition upon that 
one object, it is, in Mill's language, potentially 
the name of a class ; it is from the first a general 
term — a universal — though it may chance to be 
applied only to one individual. In a word, the 
name is not applied to the individual, considered 
as an abstract point of unity which is nothing 
but its own undifferentiated self — a mere " one " 
or " this " in the presence of countless similarly 
self-identical "ones" or "thises." It is applied 
to the individual, as the ordinary logic hooks 
tell us, to express certain prominent or striking 
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aapectB, henceforth called attributes or qualitiea, 
of the individual. And accordingly — just because 
it is not a mark put upon a mere particular — it is 
from the beginning capable of extension to other 
individuals, which are found to possess the same 
qualities. It is sometimes said, as by Locke for 
instance, that general names are needed in order 
" to abridge discourse," seeing that it is " beyond 
the power of human capacity to frame and retain 
distinct ideas of all the particular things we meet 
with."^ Now it is so far from being true that 
general names or universals are only makeshifts 
for an infinite number of proper names, that even 
the possession of an infinite store of such names 
would not enable us to think one jot, or to frame 
a single sentence. Each object being a mere 
particular, an existential point, no occasion for 
predication could arise ; for, at the most, we could 
but say of each that it was itself — that A was A. 
But, in such a world, this proposition would be 
" trifling " indeed, and the very form of predica- 
tion or judgment would be absent We cannot 
predicate substances of one another, and there 
would be no adjectives. The infinite number of 
proper names would be like so many unmeaning 
numerical marks put upon absolutely non-resem- 
> Easa;, iii S, 2. 
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bling objects. We cannot say of five that it ia six, 
or of any one number that it is another number. 

Thus it ia that extreme Nominalism refutes 
itself, as ia well seen in the Nominalists of an- 
tiquity who are brought before us in Plato's 
' Thesetetus ' and elsewhere. These Cynic Nom- 
inalists had the courage of their opinions, and 
dialectic skill enough to perceive the legitimate 
conclusions from their principles. They did not 
hesitate, therefore, to maintain that every com- 
bination of subject and predicate is impossible, 
since the conception of the one is different from 
the conception of the other, and two things thus 
diflerent can never be declared to be the same. 
Definition they maintained to be impossible, for 
all that is real is particular, and can only be 
explained by the utterance of its proper name. 
But we have seen that, on the contrary, the 
particular as particular — the mere self-identical 
unqualified particular — nowhere exists ; it is the 
abstraction of a logic not wholly clear about its 
own procedure. And the thing-in-itself is simply 
the fallacy of the mere particular in another form. 
The mere particular and the mere universal are 
alike abstractions of the mind ; what exists is /A« 
individual. All that is real is — not particular but 
— individual ; and the individual is a particular 
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that is also universal, or, from the other side, it is 
a imiversal — a set of universals — ^particularised. 
Individuality consists, as Bain expresses it, in 
" a conflux of generalities." The two sides are 
always there, and each is only through the other. 
There is no existence which is not determined so- 
and-so — that is, there is no suhstance without 
qualities ; and equally there are no qualities with- 
out a substance to which they are referred. It is 
the nature of reality so to be, and it is the nature 
of thought so to think. But the substance is not 
an existence distinct from the qualities — some- 
thing that can be separated from the quahties 
and known by itself. The substance exists as 
/ qualified, and we know it through its qualities. 
How else should we know it? The idea of an 
existence in each thing, beyond the existence 
which we know and name ; a substance in itself 
that shall not be known through its qualities ; a 
cause that has no necessary reference to its effect ; 
a man that shall not be known by his thoughts 
and actions ; a God that shall be concealed by his 
own manifestation, — such is the idea that under- 
lies all varieties of Agnosticism ; and in truth it 
is one of the most curious delusions that ever 



possessed the mind of man. 

Yet it is an idea so common at the present day 
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as almoat to have passed into the structure of 
language. The very function of the phenomeaon 
would seem to be to expoand, express, manifest, 
or reveal the noumenon ; but the exact contrary 
is implied in the current u8e of the terms. It is 
hardly possible to open a scientific or semi-philo- 
sophical work, without meeting the complacent 
admission that our knowledge is " only ot pheno- 
mena," Or the writer tells ns that the science in 
question, so far as he is concerned, treats only of 
phenomena, the consideration of the correspond- 
ing noumena being relegated to philosophy or 
metaphysics. It is true the time never comes 
for the metaphysical investigation which is thus 
held over ; and the statement is doubtless often 
made as a kind of polite conciliation to the " meta- 
physicians " who still linger in our midst. Those 
who make it have a shrewd suspicion that nou- 
mena are things a sensible man need never have 
anything to do with, and that the science which 
professes to deal with them is pretty nigh ex- 
ploded. And so metaphysics well m^ht be, if it 
were really the science of noumena, as these men 
understand noumena. But they may rest assured 
that the best result of this contemned metaphysics 
in modem times has been just this — to explode 
the conception of such duplicate entities as they 
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BtiU cannot help half believing in, and to repti- 
cliat«, in consequence, the brand of that " only " 
hefore phenomena. Certainly the objects of our 
knowledge are phenomena ; for phenomenon is 
the name we give to an object in relation to our 
knowledge of it. But, in knowing the pheno- 
menon, we know the object itself through and 
through — ao far, of course, as we do know it, so 
far as it has really become a phenomenon for us. 
In short, to say that we know phenomena is only 
to say twice over that we know ; to say that the 
noumenon becomes a phenomenon is only to say 
that the noumenon is known. 

It is true that we do not know the viholt 
nature, probably, of anything; and the t«rm 
noumenon is useful, therefore, as contrasting the 
object, in all the completeness of the qualities 
which really belong to it, with the comparatively 
imperfect knowledge <A its qualities which we 
have yet attained. The noumenon is the object / 
from the point of view of the universe ; the j 
phenomenon is the same object from the point \ 
of view of human knowledge. The noumenon 1 
embraces, in this way, the qualities yet to be 
discovered as well as those already known ; while 
the term phenomenon is necessarily Iimit«d to 
what we actually know. But if, tx hypothesi. 
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a thing were completely to phenomenalise itself 
to us — i.e., if we had an exhaustive knowledge of 
the qualities of any single thing — then the know- 
ledge of the phenomenon would be, in that case, 
in the strictest sense the knowledge of the non- 
menoD. The noumenon is nothing but the mani- 
fold and different qualities reflected into unity. 
Qualities do not fly loose, and afterwards get 
" collect«d " ; they cannot be known otherwise 
than as unified and centred in a thing. Yon 
have never, in short, either bare subjects or bare 
attributes, but always attributes referred to sub- 
jects, always subjects clothed with attributes— 
that is, always identity through difference, and 
difference subsumed into identity. 

It is perfectly evident that the line of thought 
which separates the noumenon from the pheno- 
menon must inevitably end in the assertion of 
an Unknown and Unknowable as the ultimate 
reality of the universe. For, as we have seen, 
there is nothing to know in the noumenon, if it 
be separated from the phenomenon. It is simply 
an abstraction which we have converted into a 
fetish. Eant and Hamilton are, accordit^ly, the 
» fathers of all such, in modem times, as traffic in 
the Unknowable. The ' Critique ' denies us all 
knowledge of reality, wheUier of the world, of 
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Self, or of God ; and Hamilton tells as the same 
thing again and again. He has already heen 
quoted on our ignorance both of mind and matter ; 
and I need do no more than recall his favour- 
ite utterances in regard to the Unknown God. 
" The last and highest consecration of all true 
religion must be an altar — iyvuicTui &t^ — ' To the 
unknown and unknowable God,'" A learned 
ignorance, he tells us, is the consummation of 
knowledge.^ To be sure, both Kant and Hamil- 
ton profess to repair the breaches of their 
knowledge by the aid of Faith or Belief. Eant 
represents his whole industry in the speculative 
sphere as undertaken in the interests of a moral 
faith. In his own words, he abolishes know- 
ledge to make room for belief. The Practical 
Beason is to heal the wounds inflicted by the 
Speculative ; and the first ' Critique ' is according- 
ly only a necessary negative preliminary to the 
second.' In like manner, Hamilton is reproached 
by Mill with bringing back under the name of 
Belief the very things he htui rejected as Know- 
ledge. " When I deny that the Infinite can by 
ns be Anofwi," writes Hamilton, " I wn far from 

• C£ DiscnsBion*, pp. 15, 38. 

* See the preface to the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Eeason. 
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denying that by us it is, must, and ought to be 
believed. This I have indeed anxiously evinced, 
both by reasoning and authority."* Thia is, indeed, 
the very purport of the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned. Of the contradictoriea, which are both 
inconceivable, one must nevertheless be true — i.e., 
must be believed in as existing. The "learned 
ignorance " which is " the end of philosophy," is 
declared in one place to be " the beginning of 
theology."^ The philosophy of the Conditioned, 
he says again, " is professedly a scientific demon- 
stration of the impossibility of that ' wisdom , in 
high matters' which the Apostle prohibits us 
even to attempt ; and it proposes, from the limi- 
tation of the human powers, from our impotence 
to comprehend what, however, we must admit, to 
show articulately why the secret things of God 
cannot but be to man past finding out."^ 

We know how thia waa developed in a theological 
reference by Manaei in hia famous Bampton Lec- 
tures on the Liniita of Eeligious Thought. " In 
the impotence of reason," as he says in his ' Meta- 
physics,' " we are compelled to take refuge in 
faith." Hence reason haa to be shown to be im- 
potent, in order to make room for faith. Time 

> Lectures on MetaphTsicB, ii. G80. ° Ibid, i. Si, 

' DiscusaioDB, p. 5SS. 
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may perhaps be said to have already pronounced 
upon this new presentation of a well-worn argu- 
ment ; and it is perhaps not necessary now to do 
more than allude to the equivocal character of 
the position. Season has often enough been 
abased, in order that Faith might be exalted ; bnt 
only too frequently there is the ring of insincerity 
in the voice that pleads. It insinuates an infer- 
ence which it does not draw. In Hamilton and 
Maneel, of course, there is no suspicion of such 
disingenuous dealing ; yet the whole argument is 
like playing with edged tools. If the inventors 
of the tools remain unharmed, the next to handle 
them will surely cut their fingers. When reason 
is sapped, we may depend upon it that, in the 
long-run, men will pass over, not to theological 
faith, but to complete Agnosticism, We see this 
exemplified for us by the actual course of events. 
We see Kant's deductions from the practical 
reason entirely disregarded by the vast majority 
of those who invoke his name. Kant is, as has 
been said, the /ons ti origo of the most cultured 
Agnosticism of the day. His negative criticism 
has lived ; his positive reconstruction is, for the 
majority, as if it had never been. And as for 
Hamilton, Hamilton's arguments stand in the 
forefront of Herbert Spencer's ' First Principles.' 
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These examples should l^e enough to prove the 
treacherous nature ,of any axguiuent which bases 
ye%ioi) upon igaoi^ce. The faith bred «f ignor- 
/auce is neither stable nor is it l^ely to be en- 
' lightened. It jpill either be a completely empty 
'^acknowledgment, as we see in the belief in the 
lUnknowable, or it will be an arbitrary play of 
ilpoetic fancy, such as is proposed by jLange for our 
Jconsolation. Our phenomenal world, says Lange, 
is a world of ,ipaterialism ; biat still the Beyond of 
•the Unknowable remains to us. There we may 
'figure to ourselves an ampler and diviner air, and 
may construct a more perfect justness and goodr 
ness than we find upon earth. The poets — in word 
and music and painting — are the chief interpretCTS 
of this land of the Ideal, To them we must go, 
if we would restore our jaded spirits. But we 
may not ask — or if we do, we cannot learn — 
whether this fairy -land exists, or whether it 
has any relation to the world of fact. To all 
w^icb it may be confidently replied, that such 
an empty play of fancy can discharge the func- 
tions neither of philosophy nor of religion. The 
syntJiesis of philosophy and the clear confidence 
of religion may both, in a sense, transcend the 
actual data before us, and may both, therefore, 
have a certain aflanity with poetry ; but the syn- 
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thesis is valueless and the confidence iU-baaed 
if they do not express our deepest ineight into 
facts, and our deepest belief a£ to the ultimate 
naCore, of things. Eeligion, tiierefore, if it is 
to retain ■ tiie place whidi it has always hdd 
in hmuan life and thought, mnst be based on 
reason, as it has been based heretofore by all 
the great philosophic doetoiB and the masters of 
theology. It must be shown to be our reasonable 
service. 

In all this, Hamilton and Mansel must be hdd, 
£ think, to depart from the catholic doctrine and |/ 
traditional tendency of Scottish philosophy, as 
observable before their time and since. Beid 
expresses his repugnance to such a mode of argu- 
ment, in words which might almost have been 
written in view of the subsequent development 
" Some good men," he says, *' have been led to 
depreciate the human understanding, and to put 
out the light of nature and reason, in order to 
exalt that of revelation- Those weapons which 
were taken up in support of religion, are now 
employed to overturn it ; and what was by some 
accounted the bulwark of orthodoxy, is become 
the stronghold of atheism and infidelity. Atheists 
, . . join hands with theologians in depreciating 
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the human understanding, that they may lead ua 
into absolute scepticism." * And with special ap- 
plicability to Manael's depreciation of the moial 
or practical reason, he says in another place: 
"If moral judgment be a true and real judgment, 
the principles of morals stand upon the immut- 
able foundation of truth, and can undergo no 
change by any difference of fabric or structure of 
those who judge of them. There may be, and 
there are, beings who have not the faculty of 
conceiving moral truths, or perceiving the excel- 
lence of moral worth [as there are beii^ incapable 
of perceiving the truths of mathematics] ; but no 
defect, no error of understanding, can make what 
is true to be false," * 

In spite of these brave words, however, the 
little rift within the lute may be detected even 
in Eeid. It lurks wherever the metaphysie 
of substance and q^uality is imperfectly or care- 
lessly apprehended. There are not more than 
one or two passages in Eeid which could be fixed 
upon a Relativist ; but one of them is so explicit 
as to be sufficient. " By the mind of man," ib is 
said, " we understand that in him which thinks, 
remembers, reasons, wiUs, The essence both ot 
body and of mind is unknown to us. We know 
' Worka, p, S3fi. ' Ibid., p. 679. 
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certain properties of the first and certain oper- 
ations of the last, and by these only we can define 
or describe them." ^ But as there is nowhere any 
further reference to thia unknown entity, and as 
the argument is nowhere coloured by its existence, 
the statement here sounds in Keid almost like an 
echo — an echo perhaps from his studies of Locke 
— a current phrase accepted without much thought. 
At all events, it is certain that the doctrine is in 
no way peculiar to Eeid or prominent in his sys- 
tem ; there is not a word of Phenomenalism or 
Agnosticism throughout his writings. It may be 
said that, at one point, he directly asserts that we 
have only relative notions of body and mind. 
But when he goes on to explain himself, he turns 
out to mean no more than that our " notion of 
. body is not direct, but relative to its qualities. 
We know that it is something extended, solid, and 
divisible, but we know no more." Similarly our 
notion of mind is "relative to its operations."* 
That is, neither is known by immediate presenta- 
tion in sense or in internal consciousness, but 
both are known thrtrngh these presentations, and 
only in relation to them. In itself, this statement 
is quite consistent with the doctrine laid down in 
this Lecture ; and if Keid meant no more than 

1 Works, p. 220. » Ibid., p. 513. 
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this by his previous, aseertion about the sssence of 
body and mind, the phrase would he shorn- of its 
dangers. Taken tt^ther, howevei- we may prob- 
ably admit that the two passBgea do insinuate an 
unknown existence li^ind, though fieid evi- 
dently had not thought oub the question' for 
himself. But when we come to Dugald Stewart,, 
we have- the Kamiltonian theory already pretty 
definitelyforeshadowed. Stewart expressly asserts 
the knowledge of qualities imd the aecompanyiug 
ignorance of substance, and bases philosophical 
arguments upom tie position,* As Dr M'Cosh 
points out, it only remained for Hamilton to 
connect the qualitative theory of Stewart with 
the phenomenal tiieoiy of Kant. But it is doubt- 
less true, as the same writer maintains,^ that 
Stewart himself would not have accepted the iden- 
tification. At all events, he was not aware of 
what was afterwards- to be deduced from his 
theory, or grafted upon it. As soon as Hamilton 
and Manael had brought full-blown relativity to 
light, the instinct of the school shrank back from 
such conclusions;, and Scottish philosophers set 
about a more careful revision of their premisses. 

1 Cf. the opening chapter of the Outlines of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, 
= Sootti»li. Philosophy, p. 289. 
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Even Mansel receded from the Kantio-Hamilton- 
ian doctrine of a merely phenomenal knowle<^e 
of Self ; and the most typical writers of the school 
have only been driven by the Kantian doctrine 
into a clearer assertion of our direct knowledge of 
reality. In this respect, the true tradition of the 
school is upheld by writers like Professor Calder- 
wood. Professor J'lint, and Dr H'Cosh of Princeton, 
in each of whom, I think, we may trace the same 
reaction against Relativism. Differing widely from 
Hegel in many respects, such Scottish thinkers 
are at one with him in their repudiation of the 
Phenomenaliatie doctrine which has been ex- 
amined in the present- lecture. To me it seems 
that, whatever we may think of the Hegelian 
system in other respects, we have here one great 
gift which it has bestowed on the world — the 
insight into the logic of this pervasive fallacy. 
So far as I can see, Hegel alone of all metaphy- 
sicians lifts us completely clear of Relativism. 
He alone has gone systematically to work to lay 
bare the abstractions on which it depends ; and, 
in so doing, he has to a great extent transformed 
the character of metaphysics, arid so rendered un- 
just uiaiiy of the epithets which popular phrase^' 
ology- still associates with the science;- 
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LECTURE VI. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF PHILOSOPHY AS SYSTBU: 
SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY AND HEGKL. 

Ous position being thua defined in reference to 
Eelatiyism and Agnosticism, there remains the 
important question of the relation of Scottish 
philosophy, or at least of what we hold to be 
the legitimate outcome of Scottish philosophy, 
to what has been called by Professor Eraser 
" Gnosticism " — i.e., to philosophy as a dosed 
circle or completed system, in some such form 
as it is presented, for example, by Hegel, If 
we repudiate Relativism, are we prepared to be 
called Absolutists ? 

A question, similar in its terms, was essayed by 
Hamilton in his celebrated article on the Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned, and in his repeated 
attacks upon the doctrines of the Absolute. I do 
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not propose to traverse once more that deserted 
field of battle; but as the very term Absolute 
associates itself to Scottish ears with Hamilton, 
a few words of explanation may serve to remove 
misapprehensions. In regard to this particular 
controversy, time has brought us nearer to the 
Continent than we were in the beginning of the 
century, and has enabled us to see that, in the 
case of Hegel at least, the issue raised by Sir W. 
Hamilton is an entirely false one. The point 
which Hamilton makes, Hegel would be the last 
man in the world to deny. The Absolute, whose 
unknowableness Hamilton maintains, is, in his 
own words, a thing existing " not imder relation " 
— " the absolute negation of all relation." It is 
" absolutely one," and " absolute unity is con- 
vertible with the absolute negation of plurality 
and difference." Hence " intelligence whose 
essence is plurality — the plurality of subject and 
object — cannot be identified with the Absolute," ^ 
In other words, the Absolute against which 
Hamilton contends is precisely the abstraction of 
a wholly relationless thing-in-itself which we 
have demolished — ^the very abstraction against 
which we find Hegel inveighing at every turn. 
Hegel's system, indeed, may not inaptly he styled 
1 Cf. Discnaeioiu, pp. %% 83. 
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the reasoned refutation of thia delusive abstrac- 
tion. The real difference between Hegel and 
Hamilton ia that Hamilton, blinded by hls' doc- 
trine of Eelativity, still believes in the' existence 
of What is demonstrably unkilowable ; while Hegel 
holds it td be at once unknowable and non-ex- 
istent. And Intelligence, which, on account of its 
inherent difference, is pronounced by Hamilton' 
incompetent to his own abstract Absolute, w itself 
Hegel's Absolute. tuteHigence 51H1 ihtell%ence| 
knowledge ^wa knowledge, is, so to apeak, a 
transparent relation — a relation in *hich, as 
Aristotle long ago said, the two sides are one. 
It ia a relation, therefore, in which a real identity 
is reached through plurality or difference. In 
the act of knowledge, so far forth as there is 
perfect knowledge, the difference of subject and 
object is, in the current phrase, transcended or 
overcome. But this does not mean that it dis- 
appears, arid that the two sides fall tc^ether" in 
a blank or pure identity. Fure identity — Ham- 
ilton's ATjsolute — is coma or annihilation; 

And this is what we find too iri Mysticism, for' 
example, when it runs itself out to ita legitjnlate 
conclusion. Mysticism is; in great part; a blind 
revolt against the fact of difference, tHe fact of re- 
latedness, which meeta us inevitably in every in- 
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stance of knowledge. It is the logic of identity 
applied in religion. The mystic pines for the 
abolition of all' distinction between himself and 
the object of his desire. It is a mood more oi'less 
natural to ns all. The fact of relation seems to 
bring separation with it ; it seems to cleave exist- 
ence as by a sheer chasm, and to cut ilB off firom 
perfect union withGcd; as well as^ firom communion 
with the vast inarticulate life of nature in which 
we are rooted. Who has not felt the sense of 
strangeness and deep longing in his heart, on the 
hillside or in the glen, perhaps, on a sweet day of 
spring' — deep tear-begetting longing toward the 
ancestral mother— longing, as it were, to burst our 
individual bounds, and close with " all we flow 
firom, soul in soul "1 But in tTUth We know not 
what we ask in such moments of dim craving in 
the blood. To be made oBe with nature would be 
to resign our knowledge and our consciousness, to 
merge in the dumb being of natural f&rces, to be 
no more as we have been, and to lose, therefore, the 
very- penetJBtive sense of life and'enjoyment that 
prompts the desire. In like manner, the religious 
feeling overleaps itself in its desire for' closer 
union with God — -the- object of its intfensest 
aspiration and' loVe. Knowledge seems to divide 
while it unites; it- seems, therefore, as if know-- 
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ledge muBt be transcended and left behind, if 
supreme communion is to be attained. Hence 
the hungering and thirsting of men's hearts after 
some immediate perception or intuition of the 
Godhead — some anpra-intellectual union, nay, 
contact or fusion with the source of all. But 
such fusing of the skirts of self is not rising but 
sinking in the scale of existence. The abnegation 
of Self is the abnegation of intelligence and con- 
sciousness, for which it substitutes either a total 
blank, or, at most, a state resembling the dull 
sensation of the lowest organism. It is a curious 
irony of logic which leads those who would most 
highly exalt the divine to degrade it so low. But 
if we object to relation, and do away with differ- 
ence, this is the goal at which we must ultimate^ 
arrive. If God is to be God in any real sense. 
His life cannot be the pulseless identity of a 
Spinozistie substance, but must realise itself in 
such a " kingdom of grace " as Leibnitz spoke of — a 
divine polity of spirits, each of whom intell^ence, 
infinitely dividing and infinitely uniting, raises 
into a fresh imc^e of God, a new focus of the life 
of tilings. 

Intelligence, then, bears difference eternally in 
its heart. Thereby alone does it exist as intelli- 
gence. We need, therefore, follow out this argu- 
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ment about the Absolute no further upon the 
Hamiltoniau track. Hamilton's Absolute is not 
asserted by Hegel, and the existence of Hegel's 
Absolute — that is, of the fact which Hegel names 
the Absolute — cannot be denied by Hamilton. 
What has been said so far, has been said only to 
guard against possible misconception, and against 
the possible accusation of neglect ; and we have 
seen that Hamilton's discussion only serves to 
confuse the issues. This, unfortunately, must be 
our verdict upon great part of those speculations 
which were most distinctively Hamilton's own. 
Reasons have been adduced to show that they 
are no genuine development of Scottish philo- 
sophy; and what Hamilton adopted from Kant 
consisted of the most questionable parts of that 
philosopher's theory. He nowhere brings us 
into contact with the full doctrine of Kant ; and 
his refutation of Hegel, by proving against Hegel 
the very thing that Hegel himself insisted on, is 
a specimen of misrepresentation that hardly ad- 
mits of excuse. Hamilton had a great personal 
influence, and, by his marvellous erudition and 
his great powers of mind, he dignified the study 
of philosophy in these islands. He may almost be 
said to have lifted it to a higher plane. By his 
constant references to the great German think- 
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ers he «$cited cvriosity, «jad, as it weFe. Itraugbt 
our isluid plulos<^7 ioto contact with tbe f^- 
osopbj' o| the Continent — a oontact which was 
d^tined to bear much fruit a,t a later date, as 
the distinctive tenets of Hamiltoniani^Q began 
to fall into foi^tfulness. Hamilton made vala- 
able contributions to psydiology, and he also gave 
an impetus to the study of formal logic On these 
departments of his activity, on hia contributions 
to the literature of jiiilosophy, and on the per- 
sonaJ infi,u»4nce which he exerted upon a large 
number of tbinkers^-and not upon his pnqwrly 
philosophical speculations — I am persuaded that 
his fame will ultimately rest. 

Let us avoid, then, all discussions in which the 
Absolute is used as ec[uivalent to the thing-in- 
/ itself. Absolutism is the true doctrine if by that 
~;is meant only that our knowledge, so £ar as it 
'. goes, is a knowledge of reality. Sut when tiie 
spectre of Relativity has been finally laid, (^ 
only instructive sense in which Hie term Absolute 
can be used, is as applied to the system. An 
absolute system ig one which claims to demon- 
strate the rationality of existence. Aud the only 
way in which such a demonstration can be given, 
is by embracing all the elements of existence in 
the final synthesis, "We must assign to all their 
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pl^ce within the syat^Q ; or, >rhat is the same 
tlii;ag, ^e must ahoyr their lelatioQ ,to the harmony 
of the whole. The question is, thetefore, Do we 
possess such a system? H^ve we this insight 
into lie connectian (tnd hajmoijy of the whole ? 

And hen:, at the outset, it seems desirable to 
say a few words upon the remarkable contrast 
whicJi exists, in reference to this question, be- 
tween the philosophers of this country and the 
philosophers of Gennany^w^rds which may be, 
to a certain extent, 4 palinode, inasmuch as they 
must modify in some degree the high praise that 
has been bestowed, and bestowed justly, on the 
achievement of Eeid. Germany may be system- 
ridden ; and in tjie old days, when every univer- 
sity professor was said to carry a scheme of the 
universe in his pocket, no doubt this system- 
mongering was carried to a pitch of absurdity. 
But, on the other hand, it is possible to imbibe a 
prejudice against system which may be, in the 
end, to the full as dai^eious. We may be justly 
repelled by tbe premature syntheses and the 
jaunty confidence of many of these system-makers, 
but we ought to beware lest our reaction from 
their error crystallise into a settled repugnance to 
everything in systematic form. The natural man 
within us is only too ready to believe that there 
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is no harmony discoverable in things, becatise we 
are thereby absolved from the labonr of seeking if 
It is important to remember that despair of sys- 
tem is despair of philosophy, for philosophy just 
is system. k& in the old Soman days, therefore, 
men honoured the general, inefficient though he 
was, who had not despaired of the Kepublic, so 
we ought to honour the indomitable confidence 
in reason which continually impels men afresh to 
organise their knowledge and make it a whole. 
The spirit of philosophy lives more in such 
attempts than in a cherished distrust of the pos- 
sibility of success. There is one doom which 
Plato pronounces to be the worst of all : " Let us 
above all things take heed," he says in the 
' Phsedo,' " that one misfortune does not befall us. 
Let us not become misologues (/wroXoyoc), as some 
people become misanthropes ; for no greater evil 
can befall men than to become haters of reason." 
The earlier Scottish philosophers were not so 
much liable to this danger. Their warfare was 
not with the system-builder, but with the sceptic. 
But there can be no question that they exhibit a 
regrettable indifference to considerations of system 
and completeness. In their matter, as we might 
put it, they coincide, so far as they go, with Kant 
and Hegel ; but the matter has not received at 
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their hands the form that properly belongs to it. 
Their principles are not connected with one an- 
other; and they have the appearance, conse- 
quently, of hanging in the air without mutual 
support. They remain isolated intuitions, instead 
of constituting a system of principles. !Reid is in 
the main at the Intuitional point of view, where 
a certain number of " loose " or isolated proposi- 
tions axe accepted as self-evident, and treated as 
principles, E^t, on the other hand, was deeply 
impressed with the idea of system. Though he 
sometimes carried it to extreme lengths, and 
though his own systematic principle ia vitiated 
by the implicit trust it impHes in the soundness 
and sufficiency of formal logic — though it exhibits 
ingenuity rather than far-reaching insight — yet 
Kant's ideal of the conceptions of reason as 
springii^ from the absolute unity of the under- ^ 
standing was of all-important influence upon the 
further development of philosophy in Germany. 
When we come to H^el, we find a Method put 
into oxa hands, which professes to guarantee both 
the inter-connectedness of all the conceptions, 
and the self-completing integrity of the result- 
ing scheme. Now, no one will deny that 
Hegel's analysis of the conceptions of reason as 
reason is the product of infinite industiy, and 
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of a metaphysical insight at once subtle and pro- 
found. It is an indefinite advance on anything 
that had gone before it in modem philosophy. 
Gompared with Heel's ' Science of Logic,' Kant's 
scheme of the categories ie but a meagre sketch. 
But though we may admit all this, what are we 
to say of the claim to completeness, and of the 
dialectic method on which it is based % The an- 
swer will depend upon the meaning we put into 
the term method. 

The Method, so far as that means an invariable 
self-repeating formula, has been quietly shelved 
of late, even by those whose thoT^hts have been 
most plainly moulded by Hegel. Evidently there 
is no royal road to philosophical completeness, any 
more than to any other result worth having. 
Hegel would not have spoken as he does of " the 
labour of the Notion," if he had had nothing 
to do but to ^ his apparatus at Being and 
Nothing, and let it unwind itself of its own 
accord. It is not unnatural for a man to be 
overridden by an important principle which he 
has brought to light ; and Hegel is not free from 
this failing. But it was only, I think, with the 
rank and file of the Hegelian army that the dia- 
lectic method actually became a fetish. For a 
fetish it has become to any one who supposes that. 
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for the final and aatisfying account of any subject, 
a mechanical application of the formula suffices. 
Philosophical work cannot yet be done by machin- 
ery. A method or formula would lead to nothing 
but a barren repetition of itself, unless it were ted 
, continually from the looms of fact. We have 
Hegel's own word for it, that the Method is 
nothing, unless we bring the whole nature of 
thought with us. The Method is no magic for- 
mula, then, and it will open no doors save in a 
master's hand. Yet the s^ifieance of the thought 
that inspires it cannot lightly be over-estimated ; 
and we may easily do scant justice to the depth 
and the reach of Hegel's insight. The Method 
sums up a thought which may almost be said to 
constitute Heel's philosophy, and one which, in 
my opinion, gives him a signal advantage over all 
his modem predecessors. 

The thought in question is primarily a logical 
principle ; a fact, which may partly explain why 
Hegel made his ' I/^ik ' the centre of his system. 
It is the principle to which we have already 
referred so often, the systematic recognition of 
the fact that thought is founded upon difference ; 
whereas identity had hitherto been the god of the 
logician's idolatry. I do not profess to follow, or 
even to indicate, all Hegel's applications of his 
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principle, nor should I care to defend them all. 
But I do believe that here we have a principle, 
not of arbitrary invention, but drawn from the 
heart of things — from the nature of the self-con- 
scious spirit itself. It is no unreasonable expec- 
tation, then, that a principle drawn from such a 
source will be found verifying itself in an infinite 
variety of directions. Barely logical as the prin- 
ciple seems, it is matter of biography that Hegel 
formulated it in its breadth only after the pro- 
foundest study of man and history, and, in par- 
ticular, of the reUgious consciousness. His text, 
too, is being proclaimed from the house-tops to- 
day by those to whom his name, if known at all, 
is known only as a byword and a reproach. 
A¥hat is the biological explanation of life and 
the organism but a denial of dead identity ? 
What is development but the same denial of 
static sameness, along with the assertion of iden- 
. tity in difference ? But though the principle 
meets us everywhere, Hegel alone has been con- 
sistent in his metaphysical applications of it, 
and clear as to his own procedure. And it is 
because the principle of his Method is derived 
directly from the nature of self-consciousness, 
that Hegel's results are so marvellously richer 
than those of Kant. Because the direct relation 
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of all principles of explanation to the nature of 

the explaining self waa not adequately grasped 
either by Kant or Reid, their enumerations of 
principles have unavoidably the appearance of 
being, as it were, in the air. The mutual connec- 
tion of the principles is not displayed, and they 
do not lead up, as in Hegel they necessarily do, to 
the central principle from which they hold their 
own existence in fee. I do not for a moment 
believe that the Method guarantees Heel's list 
of the conceptions of reason to be the best pos- 
sible, either in point of completeness or in point 
of order. The working out of such i 
of thought is necessarily a case of ] 
approximation towards an unattained ideal ; and 
I do not think that Hegel himself contemplated 
any finality as regards the filling-in of his scheme. 
The essential point in a systematic philosophy is 
simply the possession of some outline or schema, 
by reference to which each conception may be 
judged, and receive its place and meaning. In 
Self-consciousness, Hegel seems to hold a position 
from which, in the nature of the case, it is im- 
possible to dislodge him. 

But there may be a misconception fostered by 
Hegel's way of putting things — a misconception 
which seems to cling persistently to all forms 
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of Idealism. Idealism l9 almost invariably con- 
ceived aa if it had some design upon the reality 
of the world. It is supposed to consist in robbing 
the object of ita substantiality in order to enrich 
the subject; or, aa absolute idealism, it is sup- 
posed to sap reality altogether by depriving it of 
its solid consistency, and reducing it to a dance of 
ideas or thought-relations. But we may readily 
believe that this cannot be any man's serious in- 
tention ; and the true scope of absolute idealism 
is quite diSerent. It denies reality neither in the 
subject nor in the object, neither here nor there. 

/Its sole thesis is, that the real is ultimately 
rational — i.t., that its different elements consti- 
tute a system, in which, and in which alone, they 
can be understood. To assert their existence out- 
side of the system — apart from the mutual refer- 
ence of each to all — is certainly, according to 
such a philosophy, inadmissible ; but it is inad- 
missible, simply because it is unmeaning. Phil- 
osophy, as such, is a war against abstractions, 
against stopping too soon, against treating parts 
as wholes, t^inst isolating things from their con- 
nections. And in this sense, absolute idealism 
certainly does deprive the parts of their supposed 
independent substantiality. But it is inexorably 
just in that it metes to all with the same measure ; 
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all members of the system alike are real, but all 
alike hold their reality in fee from the system to 
which they belong. They eiist as parts and not 
otherwise; the whole alone can be said to exist 
absolutely or in its own right 

But perhaps, as I have said, Hegel is himself 
partly to blame. His method of presentation may 
be partly responsible for the- idea that he reduces 
the universe, in Mr Bradley's vivid phrase, to " an 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." It seems 
as if we were asked to believe that the chain of 
thought -determinations unfolded in the 'Logic' 
really is the life of the world — as if the reality 
of God and man and things veritably consisted in 
these abstractions. What wonder if we are told, 
that to offer us this organisation of thought as 
the ultimate account of the world is to give us 
a stone when we ask for bread. It is Utis that 
lends force, for example, to Lotze'a strictures upon 
the Hegelian system. The system seems, if this 
be true, to eviscerate reality of all inner content, 
and to present us with a set of labels or for- 
mtilse instead.* Or as Mr Bradley puts it, "The 
notion that existence could be the same as un- 
derstanding, strikes as cold and ghost -like as 
the dreariest materialism. . . . Though dr^ed 
to such conclusions, we cannot embrace them. 
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Our principles may be true, bat they are not 
reality. They no more tiudce that Whole which 
commands our devotion, than some shredded 
dissection of human tatters is that warm and 
breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts found 
de%htful."' But indeed, knowledge, as Fichte 
said, just because it is knowledge, is not reality. 
It is an account of reality. To speak as if the 
categories of the Hegelian Logic were real exist- 
ences, is not less absurd than it would be to 
identify the planetary system with the mathe- 
matical and mechanical laws of its operation, 
which are contained in a text-book on Astronomy, l 
Existence must consist in a Life of some sort, with 
those poseibihties of feeling, of internal reflection / 
and enjoyment, which alone, as Lotze insists, give/ 
worth or value to the universe, and make it more' 
than a species of binomial theoVem, 

We may be helped here, I think, in reaching a 
true conclusion, by recurring to a position which 
we found important in the preceding lecture — 
the position, namely, that the real, or what ac- 
tually exists, is the individual. This thesis we 
were there engaged in defending against the sup- 
position of the abstract particular, the unqualifled 
thing-in-itself. But it has equally to be defended 

1 Prindples of Logic, p. 533. 
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against the suppositioD that the real can consist 
of abstract univerBala. It seems difficiilt to main- 
tain Uie just mean between these two extremes. 
On the one hand, men fall into the belief that, in 
the heart of reality, behind all that we know of it, 
there lurks an unknowable kernel or substance, 
which, as it were, makes the qualities exist. This 
supposed skeleton of the world must be admitted 
to be, as the Hegelians contend, a eaput mortuum. 
or mere abstraction. It is the abstract particular, 
the predicateless subject, the unrelated unit. But, 
on the other hand, empty generals can no more 
exist as such than empty particulars. Predicates, 
unreferred to a subject, would be as bad as Hume's 
"entirely loose" ideas. Now Hegel's 'Logic' is a 
system of predicates. Accordingly the categories 
which he there unroUs must be regarded as^de- 
s criptipngj if the world, not the world itself. The 
universe must exist as a real Being, or system of 
beings, whose life may be interpreted according 
to these logical formulfe, but is certainly not 
exhausted in their exemplification. 

Indeed, from a logical point of view, the uni- 
verse may be usefully regarded aa one vast indi- 
vidual. Now, it is of the nature of an individual 
to be inexhaustible in its qualities or predicates. 
This is true even of a finite individual. For it 
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may be said that, if we could thoroughly know 
any single thing, we should in the same act 
thoroughly know aU thinge. According to the 
Leibnitian phrase, " eyes as piercing as those of 
God " would be able to read in the changes of a 
single monad all the changes of the universe. But 
when the same point of view is extended to the 
universe, the necessary inexhaustibleness of the 
individual becomes still more apparent ; and this 
consideration may help us to a true position as 
between the abstract particular and the abstract 
universal — as between Agnosticism and Gnosti- 
cism. Our knowledge of the universe we must 
hold to be true and valid. So far as it goes, it 
expresses the actual nature of the fact, and there 
is nothing in the fact that is essentially anknow- 
able. But, on the other hand, there is a great 
deal which is wnkn&um,, and which, we may predict, 
will always remain unknown to the finite intelli- 
gence. We know the universe truly so far as 
we do know it, but we can never know it fully or 
adequately. It is this background of ignorance, 
this unexhausted remainder always present to 
our feeling, that partly explains, as was suggested 
in the preceding lecture, the contrast we draw ] 
between the phenomenon, or the object as known, / 
and the noumenon, or the object as it exists./ 
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The noumenon is, in this sense, an ideal to which 
we are always approximating, but to which we 
never attain. It is this also which lends a 
certain dynamic impulse even to an abstraction 
apparently so barren aa the Unknowable. The 
Unknowable would, indeed, be absolutely barren. 
But there mingles subtly with the conception the 
feeling of the Unknown, the not yet known, the 
vast unexplored possibilities of the universe ; and 
thus the notion is halt redeemed in spite of itself. 
It is to this fact, also, of the vast unknown, and 
not to the other supposed fact of unknowableness, 
that most of Hamilton's "cloud of witnesses " really 
refer. And Hamilton himself apparently does not 
observe the essential difference between the two 
positions ; for he sums up at one point by saying 
that "the grand result of human wisdom is thus 
only a consciousness that what we know is as 
nothing to what we know not" — a confession 
which, it ia- to be hoped, we are all prepared to 
make with befitting humility. 

What has been said of the inexhaustible nature 
of reality, and of the relation which our concep- 
tions bear to things, ought to prepare even those 
who move on Hegelian lines for the admission, 
that the idea of an absolute Self-consciousness, in 
which thought achieves a view of the systematic 
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unity of things, is to a certain extent an ideal. 
That is to say, it is something in which we can- 
not hut helieve, rather than something we actually 
see. It is not BufBcient, in dealing with a point 
like this, merely to announce our adherence to 
one side or another. It is not enough to say, for 
example, that we are Hegelians or " Gnostics," 
simply because we accept the idea of an eternal 
self - realising consciousness as that in which 
alone philosophy can rest. It is essential to 
make explicit the precise sense in which we 
understand our own position, and the measure, 
or rather the manner, of certainty which we 
conceive to belong to it. Is our insight the 
insight that comes from complete review, from 
actual seeing ? In other words, is it knowledge 
in the strict sense of that term ? Or does it 
partake of the nature of divination and faith — • 
divination through the application of principles 
which themselves lie within our grasp, and which 
(in spite of difficulties which we cannot personally 
resolve) we cannot but believe to supply the key 
to all the locks in Doubting, Castle? This is the 
question, as between Gnosticism and the Philo- 
sophy of Faith, which is pressed home in the con- 
cluding chapter of a book which I hope it is not 
unbecoming in me to refer to here as being, to 
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my mind, the ripest and most catholic expression 
of the national tendency in philosophy — I mean 
Professor Eraser's recent volume on Berkeley.* 

The term Faith or Belief is one which is suscep- 
tible of many meanings and applications. I have 
already expressed my strong sense of the mischief 
which often attends it when introduced into 
philosophical discussion. We may go further, 
and say that wherever faith is pitted against 
reason, wherever an opposition is set up between 
the two — we might even say, wherever they ar» 
treated as separate or distinct organs— we are 
upon unsound ground, and mischief Inrks not far 
distant Faith is not used here, of course, in a 
distinctively theological sense ; but in' that refer- 
ence also we found it impossible to treat theology 
as a back-door by which we might escape, in a 
trice, from all our philosophical difficulties. I 
hold it certain that a faith built upon what 
Hamilton calls the impotence— the imbecility — 
of reason, is built upon a foundation of sand; 
experience has shown us again and again that 
great is the fall thereof. Let us mistrust, there- 
fore, let us deeply mistrust, any one who endea- 
vours to set the apple of discord rolling between 
these two — any one who seeks to make capital 
' lu Blackwood's Philosophical ClauiuB, 
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for the one out of the diflcomfiture of the other. 
Let us beware, sa Plato saya, of becoming miso- 
logues. 

But we have now reached a point where faith 
and reason join hands on the utmost confines of 
speculation ; and some further elucidation of terms 
is therefore desirable. The true antithesis is not 
BO much between Faith and Eeason as between 
Faith and Knowledge. Indeed the term £eason 
has sometimes been used — by Jacobi, for example 
*— as equivalent to Faith, and as opposed, in that 
sense, to the Understanding, which then corre- 
sponds to our use of the term Knowledge. What 
the opposition really expresses is the difference 
between the attitude of the human mind towards 
the universe as a whole, and its attitude towards 
any definite part of it. In what sense can we 
say that we hnow the harmony of the whole, 
that we know the universe as a system ? No 
one, I think, will say that we know or see it — 
that we have it actually before us — in the same 
sense in which we know some individual object, 
some particular tract of experience. We see, it 
will he said, that it must be so, that the system 
must complete itself in the manner indicated ; we 
see that certain presuppositions are involved in or 
demanded by the facts under our hands, in such 
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a way that our knowledge of these facts involves 
a knowledge of the synthesis which makes them 
intelligible. But this implies — may it not be 
answered — ^that the system does not complete it- 
self /iw 7)ie; that I have not the harmonious plan 
outspread before me \ Only by actually heing 
God, could .we , have such a view of the universe 
as would entitle us to speak here of knowledge 
in the strict sense. If, then, I am ignorant (as 
I surely am in many cases) of the precise manner 
in which seemingly discordant elements are sub- 
ordinated to the ultimate harmony, then the har- 
mony itself may justifiably be spoken of as an ob- 
ject of faith — something which I am constrained 
to believe, even though I do not fuUy see it. If 
any one wishes to hear a full acknowledgment 
of this on the lips of one who certainly worked 
on the lines of Absolute Idealism, he has only 
to turn to passages like the following from 
Green's 'Prolegomena to Ethics,' or to many 
others in his Sermon on Faith ; " There never 
can be that actual wholeness of the world for 
us, which there must be for the mind that ren- 
ders the world one. But though the conditions 
under which the eternal consciousness reproduces 
itself in our knowle<^ are thus incompatible 
with finality in that knowledge, there is that 
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element of identity between the first stage of 
iDtelligent experience and the eternal conscious- 
ness reproducing itself in it, which consists in 
the presentation of a many in one, in the appre- 
hension of facts related in a single system, in the 
conception of there beinff an order of tMmgs, what- 
ever that order may turn out tohe. . . . \t is only 
as governed by the foricast of there being a related 
whole, that the processes of sensuous experience 
can yield a growing, though for ever incomplete, 
knowledge of what in detail the whole is," '■ 
Here we have at once the fullest acknowledgment 
of the absence of perfect insight, and an insist- 
ence on the necessity of the faith. It is doubt- 
less the prominence usually given by Absolute 
Idealists to the latter element, which has caused 
their position to he understood as if it implied a 
claim to personal omniscience. Many Hegelians 
talk and write as if they were in the happy 
position of having no difficulties. But this is 
not Green's tone. Passages like the forgoing, 
I cannot but think, go far to show that the 
difference between the Gnostics and the Faitti- 
Philosophers is not so great as it at first sight 
appears, provided that both aim at sobriety of 
statement, and f^ree to define their terms. For 
' Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 77. 
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we cannot afford to omit the "necessity" from 
our account of the faith ; we must have grounds 
for our feith. There may be incongruities which 
we cannot weave into a consistent scheme; but 
we must have certain facts before us which 
■Mcemtate us to adopt a certain hypothesis, even 
though we cannot see as yet how certain other 
refractory facta are to be reconciled with it. 
The facts for the explanation of which the hy- 
pothesis is required must be of so central and 
dominating a nature, that they justify our ad- 
hesion to it, even in spite of temporary anomalies. 
Such facts Green found in the necessary presence 
of a connective self-consciousness in order to 
constitute facts, and in the ethical " Thou shalt " 
which transforms the animal impulses into the 
organs of a reasonable life. 

Scottish philosophy has hardly anything to say 
on this question of the possibility of systematic 
philosophy, or, to give It its old name, the possi- 
bility of Ontology. Not that it has anything to 
urge in limine against its possibility; for the 
Dualism, which is often put forward as the watdi- 
woid and characteristic tenet of the school, has 
DO direct bearing upon the question we are con- 
sidering. The doctrine was not elaborated in 
view of the ultimate problem of the rational unity 
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of the universe. It does not, therefore, denote 
the exifltence of an irrational surd in the problem 
— that is to say, the presence of some element 
impenetrable by reason, some element that refuses 
to be worked into the ultimate synthesis. In that 
sense, of course. Dualism would be simply another 
name for the paralysis of reason. But the Scot- 
tish doctrine was elaborated, we must remember, 
merely in reference to perception, and in the face 
of the ideal system and the theory of representa- 
tionism. Only in that reference, therefore, can 
its statements be fairly interpreted. So taken, 
they are more pliable in the interests of rational- 
ism than those of the theory to which they are 
opposed. For such dualism, as is asserted, is an 
opposition in which both the factors are known ; 
whereas the representationists and relativists 
everywhere assert an opposition between mind 
and something which is essentially unapproach- 
able by liiind, and which m%ht, therefore, be 
plausibly cited as an irreducible surd in the <■ 
univerae of being. This would be a really em- 
barrassing dualism. The doctrine of Scottish 
philosophy, on the other hand, is better <^arac- 
terised by its other name of Natural Realism. 
What it asserts is a known reality on the one side 
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and on the other. " I maintain," eays Dr M'Cosh, 
" that just as, by self -consciousness, we know self 
as exercifiing such and such a quality — say, think- 
ing or feeling — ao, by sense-perception, we know 
a body as extended and exercising power or 
energy. This is the simplest doctrine, . . . and 
is the proper doctrine of natural realism as dis- 
tinguished from an artificial system of relativity."' 
UnlesB this be all too grossly interpreted, it states 
a fact which only a weak-minded idealism would 
attempt to explain away. Hegel, at all events, 
rather delights in emphasisiiig the fact of " other- 
ness" or difTerence; he is fond of pointing out 
the relative independence of nature — the fuU 
awing, so to speak, in which it is indulged — as 
removing any suspicion of subjective idealism. 
He only adds that, ultimately or ontologically, 
the world is every way, as the poet says, " bound 
by gold chains about the feet of God ": a position 
which the Scottish philosophers, in turn, would 
not have thought of questioning. 

The Scottish philosophera, however, though 

their metaphysic of perception leaves them quite 

free, certainly do not occupy themselves to any 

large extent with the problems of Ontology — the 

> ScottUh PhiloBopbj, p. 290. 
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problema, that is to say, of the ultimate nature 
and mutual relationa of Self, the World, and God. 
Scottish philosophy, to borrow a phrase skilfully 
applied by Professor Masson,^ has been almost 
entirely cosmologieal in character. It has stated, 
for example, the fact of dualism between subject 
and object as actually found in experience, with- 
out caring to attempt the further task of ontologic- 
ally relating this dualism, if possible, to a prindple 
of ultimate unity. For their personal ontolf^, 
if we may ao speak, they simply fell back upon 
the language of religion, which relates God to the 
world as its Creator, and to man also as his 
Creator, and, in a special sense, his Father and 
his God. On that ground — the ground of religion 
— the Scottish philosophers are, therefore, as 
much Absolute Idealists as Hegel himself; for 
what is created enjoys only a dependent or de- 
rived existence. Religion, indeed, as Hegel says, 
is everywhere Idealism. It is the Sabbath of the 
spirit, the denial or correction of the crass realism 
of the workaday consciousness, the restoring of 
things to their true proportions by settuig them 
in the l^ht of the eternal and the Whole. But 
the rel^ous treatment of such questions and the 

' la his RHuent Britiali Philosophy. 
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philosophical treatment are not to be immediately 
identified. The ot^an of religion is faith; and 
whatever else faith may be, it is not completed 
insight, completed proof. It is the evidence of 
things not seetL A man may feel himself justi- 
fied, therefore, in stating certain things when he 
is speaking within the sphere of rel^on, and 
yet shrink from incorporating them with his ex 
eatkedrd philosophical utterances. For philosophy, 
as philosophy, demands proof ; it insists on having 
its stat^nents thought out. It is not enough for 
the jdiilosopher to believe that things are so ; he 
must also see how they are so. He must be able 
to give some rationale of the process. Very pro- 
bably, therefore, the n^lect of the philosophers 
of our country to carry up their theories of the 
mind into an Ontology may be partly explained 
by an underlying conviction on their part that 
the problem of ontology carries us beyond the 
limits of knowledge in the strict sense of that 
word. 

In any case, however, the omission proves 
clearly enough that they were not inspired by 
that unquenchable speculative ardour which has 
sent forth so many knights in quest of the philo- 
sophic Grail. And, look at it how we may, the 
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absence of a native Ontology is a thing to be 
regretted. For the intellectual caution of our 
country might have helped us to step more 
warily, and to talk less pretentiously, than is 
sometimes the custom of the Germans from 
whom we have been compelled to borrow. Such 
a spirit of intellectual modesty and candour I 
reet^nise, for example, in the conclusion of an 
able book from which I have already quoted, 
— ' Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta,' — published 
anonymously last year by an author who calls 
himself Scotus Novanticus.^ " Change and pain, 
decay and death," he says, " these stem facts of 
Nature, have to be sublated into the idea of the 
universal law of God's working, and in tbat aub- 
lation, if "not explained, yet so conceived from 
a universal standpoint, as to yield, to the eye of 
Faith at least, a possible harmony. To the eye 
of Beason, in the sphere of exact knowledge, evil 
will ever remain a mystery. We may state the 
fact of evil in terms which seem to explain it — 
the more abstract the better, of course, if we 
desire to seem to know ; but, in whatever terms 
rendered, it is eviL , , , It certainly is not 
giv^i to us, in this mortal state, ' to know even 

I Sm note on p. ISO. 
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as we are known,' and there will always be room 
for the /aiiA that ' all things work together for 
good to them that love God.' " 

Such a close is more human than professed 
demonstrations, which sometimes strike us, after 
all, as only what this writer calls "seeming to 
know." In general, I think a Scottish meta- 
physic would have agreed with Lotze that, while 
holding with indestructible confidence to the 
belief that the universe has a meanijt^, on which 
its existence ultimately depends, " we do not know 
this meaning in its fulness, and therefore we can- 
not deduce from it, what we can only attempt, in 
one universal conviction, to retrace to it." ^ In 
other words, it would have reversed the deductive 
method which we find in Fichte and H^eL The 
ultimate unity of things is what we stretch for- 
ward to, what we divine, but what we never fully 
attain. It is our terminus ad gwm; it is never 
so fully within our grasp that we can make it 
in turn our te>ntiinua a qwo, and, placing our- 
selves, as it were, at the crisis of creation, proceed 
to deduce step by step the characteristics 'of actual 
existence in nature and in man. "Wherever Hegel 
or any one else appears to adopt such a method 
' MetaphTsica, p. 63Q (Engliah trauaktion). 
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of im>cedi]re, we find, I think, that the show of 
explanation is wholly illusory, Hegel carries us 
almost always with him mtxpt at such points — 
except where he seems to imply a perfect know- 
ledge of a perfect world. The only human atti- 
tude, on the contrary, must be, starting from 
experience, amid much apparent imperfection 
and evil, to work towards a solution or aatisfy- 
ing explanation. Such a schema of explanation 
is to be found, as our examination of these two 
lines of philosophical thought has taught us, in 
the Self-consciousness which exhibits itself as a 
necessary principle of unity in all knowledge, and 
as a necessary form of law in all action. 

But when we have said this, we must admit 
that many things have been left vague. Wliat 
are we to say of the nature of this Self-conscious- 
ness which we call eternal ? ' Has it an existence 
for itself, or is it realised only in the individuals 
whose thought it co-ordinates ? And what of my 
own individual existence, and its relation to this 
eternal or universal consciousness ? H^elianism 
treats man simply as he is a universal or per- 
ceptive consciousness, gazing at the spectacle of 
things. In that process, the individual is, as it 
were, merged in the universal ; we occupy, for the 
time, a universal standpoint, and it is quite in- 
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diETerent whether it is my I^o or another that 
surveys the world. But a philosophy which goes 
no further than this in its treatment of the indi- 
vidual, leaves untouched what we may call the 
individual in the individual — those subjective 
memories, thoi^hts, and plans which make each 
of us a separate soul. The vague answers of 
Hegelianism on such points, and on the connected 
question of immortality, are proofs that, in many 
respects, it belies its name of Gnosticism ; there 
is a great deal which it does not know. If it 
tries, OB it does in some of its representatives, to 
ignore these questions as unimportant, it is to be 
strenuously resisted ; for there it makes common 
cause with dogmatic Materialism and Positivism, 
and is included, therefore, in Lotze's censure of 
the spirit of negative resignation current in cer- 
tain circles — that heroism, spurious as it is frail, 
which prides itself on beii^ able to renounce 
what never ought to be renounced.^ Here, with- 
out doubt, in the questions of individual destiny, 
will always be found the great sphere of philo- 
sophic faith — a faith which can no longer depend 
on any consideration of the soul as an indivisible 
substance, but must rest ultimately on our doc- 
trine of God. But the record of philosophy is 

' Praface to the Mikiokosmoa. 
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not closed ; and an advance may yet be made 
towards greater philosophical precision, by any 
one who will endeavour to repair the omissions 
of Hegelian universalism in respect of the in- 
dividual, and the nature of the existence that 
belongs to it 



THE END. 
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BURTON. The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to 

the BitincUon of the last Jacobite Inanrrectlon. By Johh Hill BunrOH. 
D.C.L,, Hialoriographer-Royal for Scotland. New and Enlarged Edition, 
8 vols,, and Indei. Crown Bvo, £3, js. 

History of the British Empire during the Reign of Qneen 

The Scot Abroad. New Edition. Crown 8to, 10s. 6d, 

The Book-Hunter. New Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 

BUTE. The Roman Breviary : Reformed by Order ot the .Holy 

(Bcnmenical Council of Trent ; Published by Order of Pope Bt Fins V.; and 
Reviaed by Clement VJIl. and L'rtnn VIII. ; tngeUier with the OHlcea eince 
gnuitsd. Tmnslalid out of latin into English by John, Marqueaa of Bute, 
E.T. In 1 vole, crown Svo, cloth boards, edges uncut. £1. is. 

The Altus of St Columba. With a Proae Paraphrase and 

Kotea. In paper cover, ,8. 6d. 

BUTT, Miss Molly, By Bbatkick Mat Bctt, Cheap Edition, 2b. . 

Geraldine Hawthorne; A Sketch. By the Author of 'Miss 
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BUTT. Alison. BytheAuthorof 'Miss MoJly.' 3 vole, crown Svo, 

15"' M. 

CAIED, Sermons. By John CiiRD, D.D., Principal of the TTni- 

Tusi^ of Olasgow. mitseatb Ttiousuid. Fcap. 9vo, 59. 

Religion in Common Life. A Sermon preached in Crathie 

Church, Octoher 14, 18^5, before Her Miitesty t3ie Quebu sud Prince Albert. 
Published bj Her Haiealy'a Command, Choip Edition, ad, 
CAMERON. Gaelic Namea of Plants (Scottish and Irish). Col- 
lected and Amngcd In Sciantillc Order, with Notes on their Etymologr, tbeii 
TJaej, Plant auperedtlona, &C.. among the Celta, with copious QMlic, aigliab, 

CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 
B; tlie Be>. A. A. CuiPBEi.T„ UlDlstsr of Cratbie. Pabliabed by Coi 

CAMPBELL. Recorda of Argyll Legends, Traditions, and Re- 
coljectiona of ArgjUshlrB Highlanders, collsoted chiefly from tbe "— "- 
With Notes on the Antiquity oF the Drese, Clan Colours or Tarlnns 



Highlandera. 
tnlT-pigeEtc 

CAPPON. Victor Hugo. A Memoir and a Study, By James 

CABRICK. .Kottiuiss; or. Fermented Mare's Milk; and its Uses 
In the TreatoieDt and Cora o[ Pulmonary Consnmption, nod other Wiatlna 
DtMaaes. With an Appendii on the best Methods o[ Fermenting Cnw's Milk. 
By OiDiun L. Cieuiice, H.D.. I.R.C.B.E. and L.RC.P.E., FhisloUu to tbe 
British Embuay. Bt Petersburg, &c. CrowaSio, loe, ^. 

CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and German Languages. 

Compllod (fom the beat Authors and IieilcographerB In lioth Languages. 
Adapted to the Use of SchoolB, Students, Travellers, and Ueo a( Business; 
and forming a Companion to all Oerman-English Dictionaries. By Joseph 
CiDvtK, LL.D. & Ph.D., of the UnivetBity of OOttingen, 4e. Crown 8vo, ys.ed. 

CAVE-BBOWN. Lambeth Palace and its Associations. By J. 

Gave-Bbowh, H. a.. Vicar of Betling, Kent, and for many yetrs Curate of Lam- 
beth Psrleh Chnrch. With an Introdnction by tbe Arehblahop of Canterbury. 
Second Bditloo, containing an additional Cliapter on Medieval Life in the 

CHARTERIS. Canonicity; or, Early Testimonies to the Existence 
and Use of the Boobs of the Ken Testament. Baaed on Riri^bhoffer'a 'Qnel- 
lensanimlnng. ' Edited by A. H. Cbagteris, D.S., Profeaeor of Biblical 
Criticism tn the University of Edinburgh. Gvo, ISs. 

CHEVELEY NOVELS, THE. 

1. A UaDEHK UunsTxit. I vols. With Twenty-aix niuslrations. 17s. 
II. BAni. WsTB. 9 vols. With Twelve llluatrationa by F. Barnard. t6>. 

CHIROL. 'Twixt Greek and Turk. By M. Valentine Chibol. 

Post 8vo. with Frontdaplece and Map, loa. 6d. 
CHEISTISON. Life of Sir Robert Christison, Bart., M.D., D.C.L, 



!ldinbu~h. 



(Jul 



COCHRAN. A Handy Teit-Book of Military Law. Compiled 
chleHy to aaslat Officers prepaiing (or Eianiiiiatlon ; also for all Offleers of 
the Rejmlar and Auiiltary Forces. Specially arranged according to the Sst , ' 
labna of Subjects of Bianiination for Promotion, Qaeen'a Regulations, ISSiX 
Comnristng slso aHynopaia of part of the Army Act. Bj Major P. Coohbah, 
Hampahlie Regiment, Garrison Inatiuctor, Kortb British Districts Ctown 
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COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch, Containing Minute 

Initmcttoiu In ail HfghlBDd Bporte, nitJi Wandedngg oier Crag ud Conie, 
Flood uid Fell. By John CowmionN, Biitli Edition, gmMy anlargBd. 
Willi lUOBtratloni. 9 Tola, post 8to, 168. 

COTTERILL. The Geneaia of the Church. By the Right. Bev, 

Hkhbt ComBiu-.D.D., Bishop of Bdinbnrgli, Domj Svo, .6b. 

COTTERILL. Suggested Reforma in Public Schools. By 0. 0. 

CorriHtu, H.A., Aasistant MuUc at Pettiw College, Bdin. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

CRANSTOUN. The Elegies of Albius TibulluB. Tranalated into 

EngUih Vone, with Life or the Post, and lUnBtrative Noles. By James Cbak- 
sioun, LL.D., ADthorDfiTnnslatioiiof' CatuUua.' Crown iio, 6a. 6d. 

—— The Elegies of Sextua Fropertiua. Tranalated into Engliah 

Var>B,«it1i Life or the Poet, and IlfiutnUve Notes. CiDwn Svo, 7s. 6d. 
CRAWFORD. The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 
Atonement. By tlie late Thokas J. Crawford, D.D,. Professor of Divinity in 
the UnlvBTalty of Edinburgh. Third Edition. 8vo, iia. 

The Fatherhood of God, Considered in its General and 

Special Aspects, and parUcnlarly in relation to the Alonsment, with a 
Reyiew o( Recent BpcouUllona on the Sabject Third Edition, Beviaed and 
Enlused, Svo, 98. 

' The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. Svo, 

7S. «d. 

The Mysteries of Christianity, Crown Svo, 78. 6d, 

DAYIES. A Book of ThoughU for every Day in the Tear. Se- 
lected from the Writings of the Her. J. Ll«wk!.ltn Davjes, M.A. By Two 

DAVIES. Norfolk Broads and Rivera ; or, The Waterwaya, Lagoons, 

._. ^ . ..... ,__.._ „_ Q CUBIBTOFHER DlVlK. AOthOT of 'ThS 

d with Seven toll-page Ptales. New and 



\ 



and DecoTa of Eeet Aielia. 
and her Crew.' Illual 



Cheaper Ei 

DE AINSLIE. Life as I have Found It. By General De Ainslie. 

FostSrO, 199. 6d. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 
sophy of Descartes. Translated from the Original I^nnch uid LaUn. With ■ 
New Introductory Esaay, Historical and Critical, on the Cartesian Philosophy. 
By John Vkitch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the Unlyenlty of 
Glssgow. A New Edition, being the Eighth. Price 6s. 6d. 

DIDON, The Germans. By the Rev. Father Didos, of the Order 
of Preaching Frian. Ttansiated into English by Rapuael Lidob di Bead- 



DUCANE. The Odysaey of Homer, Books L-XIL Tranalated into 

English Verso, By SirCHABLSs Dn Cabs. K.CU.Q, 8vo, job. 5d. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Qneen'a Regiment 
Light Inftntty Mnitls, now jrd Battalinn The Royal Scola; with an 
Acconntofthe Origin and Fiogresa of the Uilitia, and a Brief Bketch of the 
old Royal Bcota, By UsjorR. C. DnpaEos.Aitintant 3rd Battalion The Royal 
Boots. Post 8vo, with lllnatrationH, 10s. 6d. 

DUNSMORE. Manual of the Law of Scotland, as to the Relations 
between Agricultural Tenants and their Landlorda, Bervuta, Merchants, and 
Bowers. By W. DnMauoRE, Advoeata. InoneToL Svo. [InUuprm. 

■*)UPRE Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 

Olovumi Duprft. Translated trom the Italian by B. X. Pesoki, wltb the 
peimiasion of the Author. Crown 8to, iob. 6d. 
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ELIOT. George Eliot's Life, Belated in her Letters and Jonmala. 

Arruged end Edited by bet bnabknd, J. W. Chosb. With Fortrtit ud otlieT 
Illostnitions. Tliird Edition, 3 vols, pott 8to. 47H. 

Essays. By Gborob Eliot. ReTieed by the Author 

Novels by Gboboe Eliot. Cheap Edition. Adam Bede. II 

lustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth.-Ths Mill on the Floas. Illns- 
trated. 3s. 6d., cloth. — Scenea of Clerical Life. Illustrated. 
38., cloth. — Silas Mamer : Thfl Weaver of Raveloe. IlluB- 
trated. 2a. 6d., cloth.— Felix Holt, the Radical. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d., cloth,— Romola. With ViRoett*. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Middlemaroh. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 

Daaiel Deronda. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Cabinet Edition), Handsomely 

prlntWI Id b new tn>e. id volnmea, ccown Sro, frii-tjCs. Th» Vohimei ue 

also sold mparat«ly, price 51. ewh, vit ;— 
. Bomola, * vols.— BUM Mamer, The Lifted Toll, Brother Jacob, i toL— 
Adun Bede. 3 vols.— Scenes or Clerl<-Al Life. 3 vol".— Tbe Mill an 
the Floai. 1 vols.— Felii Rolt 3 vols.— MlddlBmiich. 3 vols.- 
DiDiel Deronda. 3 vols.— The Spmileh Qjftj. i vol.— Jubal, asd 
other Poems, Old and del, 1 vol.— Theophraatna Snch. 1 voL 

Life of George Eliot. Cabinet Edition, With Portrait and 

other Illnstratioas. 3 voli. crown Svo, ije. 

The Spanish Gypsy. Crown Svo, 5B. 

"" t Legend of Jubal, and other Poems, Old and New. 



Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayinga, in Prose and Verse. 

SelectAdtromtheWorkaolOioRaaEuoT, Bbth Edition. Fcap, Svo. 6(. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book. Printed on fine paper, 

with red border, and haudeomBl? I^ocmd inoloth, gilt. Fcap. 8vOj cloth, 3B. 6d. 

ESSAYS ON "social"' SUBjfccTS. OrigiBaUy published in 

the * SatDrd&7^ Review.' A New Edition. First aad Second Serieo. 3 vols. 



FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Great Relieioua Sjstema of the World. By varloDB Authors. Being the 8t 
Ollea' Lectures— Second Berlea. Complete In one volnme, crown Svo, ja 

FABRER. A Tour in Greece in 1880, By Kichard Ridley 

FiBEiiB. with Twentyseveo rDU-pags llliutratioiis by LoBD WiKPeoB. 
Rcral Svo, with a Map, 31a. 
FAUCIT. Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a Series 
ofLetlam. By Hilkb. FiuciT, Licv MiBrnj. with Portiails engraved by 
the late F. Hoil. Dedlcileil ij Bpeclsl Permieaion to Her Most Qraciooa 

FERRIER. PhUosophic'al Works of the late James F. Ferrier, 
B A Oian.,ProfeBaor of Moral Fliiloeophy and Political Economy, St Aodrewa. 
New EdlUon. Edited by Sir Aixx. QiUHT, Bart, D.CL., and Plofeaaor 
LnaHiMOTOii, 3 vols, crown Svo, 34a, 6d. 

Institutes of Metaphysic Third Edition. los. 6d. 

Lectures on the Early Greek Philosophy. Third Edition, 

ioa.6d. 

Philosophical Remains, including the Lectures on Early 

Greek PhUoaophy. svoli., 141. 
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FLETCHER. Leoturee on the Opening Oausea of the Litany 



FLINT. The Philosophy of Hiatory in Europe. Vol. I., contain- 

lug Uie HiHtotT "f Oint philosophy in Fnmce and Getmmy. T- " "- — 

r.D.,LUD., Professor ofDIvlnity, UniTereitjof Eilinbuixh. 



Theiam. Being theBairdLectuiefor 1876. Fourth Edition. 

Crown S»o, 78. €d- 

Anti-Theistic Theories. Being the Baiid Lecture for 1877, 

FORBES. The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Siciliea : A Per- 
aonal Nirratlie. Br Ghahleb Btdibt Foubbs, Comouaider, B.N. Foat Bvo, 
with Portmila, 13a. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 
FRANZ08. The Jews of Barnow. Stories by Karl Emil Peah- 

zoa. Tiinalated by U. W. UACDOWAL.L. CtowdSvo, «g. 
GALT. Annala of the Parish. By John Gai/T. Fcap. Sto, 28. 

The ProTOBt. Fcap. 8vo, 2a. 

Sir Andrew Wylie, Fcap. Bvo, 2a. 

The Entail ; or, The Laird of Grippy. Fcap. 8vo, 3S. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OP SCOTLAND. 

Family Prayera, Authorised by the General Aaaenihly of 

the Church of Scotland. A New Edition, crown Sto, la large tjpe, 4a. 6± 
Aoother EdIUoD, crown Svo, aa. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worahip. For the Use of 

Soldters, SaiLora, Colnriala, and Sojonmere In India, and other Persons, at 
MlDietry. Cheap 'Edition, la. 6d"' 

The Scottish Hymnal. Hynma for Public Worship. Pub- 
lished for Use in Cburchea hy Authority of the OensKl Assembly. Varioua 
alzea— viz.^ i. Large typa. for Pulpit nse, cloth, 3s. 6d. 3. Longprlmer type, 
cloth, red edges, la. M. ; French morocco, as. 6d. ; caJf, 6a, 3, Bourgeola 
type, dolh, red edges, la. ; French morocco, as. «, Minion type, limp eloOi, 
6d. : French nioroecu, la. 60. 5. Behool BditloD, in paper cover, «L B. Chll- 
dren'a Hymnal, paper oover, .d. No. a, bound with the PsalmB and Para- 
phraaea, cloth, ja. ; French morocco, (S. 6d. ; calf, js, 6d. Mo. 3, bound with 
the Psalma and Faraphraaea, uloth, aa, ; French morocco, jb. 

■ The Scottish Hymnal, with Muaic. Selected by the Com- 

mitleea on Hymns and on Paalmody. The harmoolBB arranged by W, B. Uonk. 
Cloth. IS. 6d. ; Frennh morocco, ja. 6A. The aame in the Tonic Bol-tt Notation, 
IB. Ml. and 39. ed. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed Tune for each Hymn. 

Longprlmer t^ie, 3B. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal Appendix, i. Longprimer type, is. 

3- Nonpareil type, cloth limp, 4d-: paper cover, ad, 

i Scottish Hymnal with Appendix Incorporated, Boui^oia 
type, limp cloth, is. Large lyps, cloth, red edges, aa. 6d. Nonpareil type, 
paper loveis, 3d. ; cloth, red edgee, 6d. 
GERARD. Reata: What'a in a Name. By E. D. Gebahd. 
Mew Edition. In one volnme, crown 8yo. 6b. 

Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6a. 

The Waters of Heiculea. 3 vola. Poet Svo, 258. 6d. 
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GOETHE. Poems and Balladfl of Goethe. Tranalated by ProfesBor 
GORDON GUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon 

CumiHO, AQthorot 'From tbe Hebrides to theHlui&layu' Funrth EditloD, 
po.t8vo. With Illuatrfltiona and Map. ,h, 6d. 

A Lady'a Cruise in a FrencK Maii-of-War. New and 

Cheaner BditioD. 8>o. With DluiCratluDa aad Hap. ,i>. 5d. 

Q of Hawaii: Its Volcanoes, 

Hap and numetDUB UlnatraUonii. a 

Granite Crags ; The Yo-semit^ Region of California. Illua- 

tr«*«d with s EigravliiKB. One vol. 8vo, ite. 

Wanderings in China. 2 vols. &¥0, with IlluBtrntionB. 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Klmn, (X3J. 

B; Lieut. -ColoDsl O. F. 1. aKiHau, B.8.C. In one vat. gvo. [Inmidialtly. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Gbakt. New 

Edition. Ctonn 8»o, 6e. 

HAUERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and York- 

Bhire LUb. By Philip Gilbert Hamkbtob, Author ol 'A Painter's Camp.' A 
Mew BditlOD. Crown Sto. es. 
HAMILTON. Lecttires on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, BarL.ProFessorof Liwic sod BetaphyaicH in the Unireraity of BdlnbuiviL 
Edited b; the Rev. H.L.BANGEL.B.D., LLI).,Deaa of Bt Paul's: and JOBV 
Vbitph, M.A.. Professor of Logic ani Rhetoric, Glaagow. SiiUi Bditioo, j 

■ Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third EditioD. 

Discusaiona on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

UnJvenlty Reform. Third Edition, Svo. ais. 

Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart,, Professor of Lwio 

■DdMetapliyaicsin the Uniieraity of Edinburgh, B; Profeeaoi VinoBOlUie 
Univeraitj of Qlaagow. b™, with Portrsil;. iSa. 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Philosophy, 

Two Lectures Delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institutiiui, 
JanQarjand Februarr ISS3. BytheBaHE, Crown Svo, ib. 

HAMILTON, Annals of the Peninstilar Campaigns, By Captain 

Thohas HiMiLTOH. Edlled by F. QardniBn. Svo. itn. Atlu of HapB to 
lllustrals the Campaigna. iia, 

HAMILTON. Mr Montenello, A Romance of the Oivii Service. 
HAMLEY,' The Operations of War Eiplained'and Illustrated. By 
tCTiaed throDghoat. tto, with numeroua Illuatratioua, joa. 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Second Edition, Crown 

The Story of the Campaign of SebastopoL Written in the 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8vo, zs. 

Wetlington's Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Lady Lee's Widowhood. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

. Our Poor Relations. A PhOozoic Essay. With Illua- 

tratlana, ohleHf by Eraeat Qrhiat, Crown Sro, cloUi gilt, 3a, 60. 
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HAMLEY. GuOty, or Not Guilty ) A Tale. By MajoT-Oeneral 

W. G. H*Mi,rf, iBtsof thaBojalBngliiMrB. Haw Edition. Ctown are, 3B, 6d. 

Traseadeu Hall. "Wbea Geoi^e the Third was King." 

Sew snd Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, fis. 
HARBOED. Definitiona and DiagraniB in Aatronomy and Navi- 
giitloD. Bj the R«T. J. B. Habbobd, H.A., Asslatuit Director of Edacatlou, 
Admlislly. IB. 

Short Sermons foT Hospitals and Sick Seamen. Fcap. 8to, 

cloth, ft. 6d. 
HAEDMAN. Scenes and AdventareB in Central America. Edited 

HAEBISON. Cure Tounis Colledge. Sketches of the History of 
th« Old College at Edlnbuish. with m Appendix o[ Historlul Docoments. 
By JOBB HjIBRlSOH. CrowD Sto, 5H. 

HA8ELL. Bible Partings. By E. J. Hasell. Crown 8vo, Bs. 

Short Family Prayers. By Miss Hasell. Cloth, la. 

HAY. The WnrkB of the Eight Rev. Dr Geoi^e Hay, Bishop ot 

Edinhnrgh. Edited under the Supervfaion of tto Right Rev. Bishop STBAIB. 

Witli Memoir and Portrait of the Author. ; vols, crown Svo, bound in OTCm 

cloth, £,, IS. Or, BoU Beparatflly— viz, ; 

The Sincere Chriatian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written Wori 

" e lAi. ot Christ from the WritlSQ 



re and PnotJos ot the 

HEATLEV. The Horse-Owner'a Safegnard. A Handy Medical 
Oulde for ever; Man who owns ft Hoiee. By Q. B. Heatlet, ll.It.C., V.S. 

The Stock-Owner's Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 

HEMANS. The Poetical 'Worts of Mrs Hemana. Copyright Edi- 
tions,— One Volume, royal Sto, 5s.— The Same, with lilnBtisttons engraved OQ 
Steel, bound in cloth, gi]t edges, tb. 6d.— Six Volumes In Three, (cap., las. ed. 
Select Poena or- Una Bihahs. Fc&p., cloth, gilt edges, 3a. 

HOBART PACHA. The Torpedo Scare ; Experiences during the 

Tnreo-RuBsiin War, By Haii.iKT Pacha. Reprinted from ■ Blackwood'a 

HOLE. A Book about Rosea : How to Grow and Show Them. By 

the Ret. Canon Hole. Eigblh and Cheaper Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 
38, 6d. 
HOME PRAYERS. By Ministera of the Chnrch of Scotland and 
Members ot the ChuiGh Service Soclet;. Second edition. Fcip. Svo. js. 

HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

Spenserian Stanza. By Philip Btakbopb Wobblh. Third Edition, 1 vols. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. 8. Wobslby and Professor 

HOSACK. Mary Que 

Oie T^mh in W™ "nstw ^s. , voT;. avo"; '£\7la~°"" 

ce. By J 

iHtOfBce.Bdinbnrgh. 1 
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INDEX GEOaRAPHICUS ; Being a List, alphabetically arranged, 
of the Principal FU<-«9 on the Glob«, idUi the Countries sad BubdlvlsLons of 
the Countries In which they ire aituaMd, and thalr Latitudes and Longitodea. 
Applicable to all Uodem Atlaaea and Haps. Imperial Sto^ pp. 6j6, aie. 

JEAN JAMBON. Our Trip to Blunderiand ; or, Grand Excursion 

to BluudeHcwn and Back. Bf Jeah Jaiooh. With Biity lllnstrationa 

r, J (,_ D^„„i^ Fourth Thousand. 

a. M. Cheap Edition, cloth, ja. 6d. 
In boards, is. 60. 

JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Musenin, Conaiating of upwards 
of Sii Hundred Songs, wili proper Basata for the Pianntgrte. Origiuallj pub- 
lished hv JAUBa JQHNBOH i and now Accoutpanled with Copiona Niites and 
Illuatratious of the Lyric Poetry and Uusic of Scotland, by the late Wiluih 
Btehhodsi: with additional Notes and lilustrationa, by Daiid Laihq and 
C. K. Shabpb. 4 vols. Svo, BDiburghe binding, £3, n». 6d, 

JOHNSTON. The Ohemiatry of Common Life. By Professor 
J. y. W. JoRHSTOH. New Edition, Rerlied, and brought down to date. By 
ABTHrE HiHMBT CHURCH, M.A. Oiqn. ; Author of 'Food: iwaourcea, 

'Plain Words about Water.' &c. lUustrated witli Maps and loi EninTingB 
on Wood. Complete in one yolume, crown Bvo, pp. 618, JB. 6d. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geoli^y, Thir- 

leepth Edition, Bevised, and hroucht down to date. By Sir Gkablxb A. 
Cahiboh, M.D., F.aCS.1., tc. Fcap. Svo, 6a. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and GeolMv, An 

entirely Raw Edition, revlBod and enlarged, by air Charlib A. ^Ainiuiii. 

ll.D,, F.B.C.aL , *n. Elghty-flrat ThoiiBind, with numerona llluBtraUona, la. 

JOHNSTON, Patrick Hamilton : a Tragedy of the Eeformation 

in fiooUand, ijiS. By T. P. Johhstoh. Crown Svo, with Two Etchings by 

KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 

and the West ladlea. By Captain W. R. Kenhbdy, R.K. With lilustrationa 
by the Author. Post Svo, its. 

KING. TheMetamorphoseaof Ovid. Translated in English Blank 

. ByHENBT Siaa, U.A., Follow of Wadham College, Oiford, and of 

ToLomes reapectivelj contain : — 

I. Tbb Ohisih cr THE War between the Ciar and Che SulUa. 
II. Rdssia Mr asd lirviDU>. With 4 Mapaand Hans. 
IIL The BATT1.E or TBS Alha. With 14 Maps and Plana. 
tV. Bebastopol AT Bat. With lo Hapa and Plans. 
V. The Battle of Balacuva. Willi la Hapa and Plane. 
VI. The BATT1.B OF IKEERMAN. With ir Mape and Phins. 
VIL WiiJTBB Trodbles. With Map. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol, VI, Winter 

Tronblee. Detaj Svo, with a Map, i6». 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VII. Demy 

8vo. [In prtpaTOItini. 

- Eotben. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the ' History or the Crimean Wu,' price 6b. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 

Use of InftntryAnd Cavalry Officers. By Hehbv Ksollts, Captain Royal 
ArtiUeir; Author of 'From Sedan to BasrbrUck,' Editor of ■Incidents In the 
Bopoy War,' Ae. With Bngrsvinos. Crown Svo. jb. 6d. 
LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Bomance 
Poetry of BcotUnd. OriglDilly Collected and Edited by Dayid Laiho, LL.D. 
Bs-etllted. with Memorlal-Introductlcn, Inr Johk Buali.. H.A, With a Por- 
trait of Dr Lalng. 4I0, 35B. The Edition has been llmitad to 350 coplea, and 
when ons-half at the Edition Is disposed of, the price will be increaaed. 
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LAVERQNE. The Rural Economy ot England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By Lbohce de LiTERaHE, iWelAted from tAe Frencb. With Notei 
by » BoottLth Pirmer. Svo, .«. 

LEE. Lectures on the History of the Cliurch of Scotland, from the 
Befornution to tbe RevolDtlon SetUBment. By ths Ute Very Rev. John Lu, 
D.D.. I.I,.D., PriuuipBlor the Unlvenity of BdiDburiih. With NatDB and Ap- 
pendltes Fiom tlie Ajithoi's Papers. Edited by Uia R«v. Wiu-iau Lie, D.D. 

LEE. MisB Brown: A Novel. ByVEENOsLEB. 3 vola, post 8vo, 
LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 

■nd EmmpleB of (be aupsniatuni]. By the Rev. Geobok P. hxK, D.C.L. 

LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Tranacripta. By Edgbnk Lek- 

Bahiltoh. Grown 8vo. 63. 

LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Lbbs, 

M.A., LL.B.. idvoMU, Sheriff- SubsUtule of Lanjirhshlrs, Sto, 16s. 

A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 

Debt Courts. Svo, 7s. «d. 

LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from 'The 

Times.' Feip. Bvo, 49. ed. 

LINDAU. The Piiilosopher's Pendulum and other Stories. By 



LOCKHABT. Doubles and Quita. Bv Latjrence W. M. Lock- 
HiBT, Witb Twelve Illii9tiation8. Third EdlUon. Crown Std.Ss. 

Fair to See : a Novel. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 68, 

Mine is Thine : a Novel. Seventh Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

LOEIMEB. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 

of Juiiaprudence as determined by Katiue. By Jaues Lokimeb, Bee\wt 
ProfessnT of Ihiblic Law and of tbe Law of Nature aod Nations Id the Dnl- 
venity of Edinburgh. New EdiUou. revised throughodt, and much enlarged. 

I The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 

JnrslBelationofSepanteFolUlcalCoinmaDitlei. In 1 Tola. Svo. Volnrae I., 
price 168. Volume n., price ao». 

M'COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M'Coubie, 

Tillyfout. A New and Cheaper Edition, is. 6d., cloth. 

MACRAE, A Handbook of Deer - Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late FoKster te Loid Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
HuKATio Rosa, Esq. Fcap. Sto, with [no Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 

M'CRIK Works of the Rev. Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 
tory ofthe Reforrastion in Scotland. Ciown Sto, 6s. Another Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

ECL^leslasCicAl and Literary History of Bcothuid In the Sixteenth and Seren- 

History of the Regress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sliteenth Century. Crewu eyo, 48. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Refonua- 

tlon in Sp^n In the Sixteenth Century. CiDwn Svo, js. 6d. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. Tcap. Svo, ss. 
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M'tNTOSH. The Book of the Qarden. By Charleb M'Intosh, 
formerly Cantor of the Royal O&rdena ol his M»jeaty the King of the Bflgiana, 

•ce. Two Urge Tols.roysUro.embelllehed with ,350 BngVivinga, £,, 7B. 5d. 
Vol I. On the Formation of Qardens sod CoaaU-uction of Ouden BdlQcea. 776 

Mges. and 1073 Eograylnga, C% loe. 
VOL 11. Fiaotlcal GaideniDg. S68 pagee, and 779 RngravlDgtl, £,i, 17B. 6d. 

UACKAT. A Manual of Modem Geography ; Mathematical, PhvB- 

loal, and Political. By the lUy. Aleukdml M*t:K.T, LL.D., F.R.G.S. iitl 
Edition, revlaad to the preaent time. Crown 8yo. pp. 1SS8 t*. 6d. 
' Elementa of Modem Geography. 51st Thousand, re^ 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Inter 

dlata Book between ths AnUior'e 'OutlinaB of Oeosnpliy' snd ' Elemei 
Geography.' Tenth Edition, rsvised. Crown Svo, pp. aii, ■a. 

OutlineH of Modem Geography. 170th Thousand, 

rived t« the preAent time. rSmo. pp- iiS, la. 

— ■ First Steps in Qeography. 82d Thoiwand, i8mo, 

s6. Sewed, 4d.; clotli, Cd. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Qeoftraphy. 

With Eipreaa Raltaniaoe to the InetnicUons recently iaaued by the Soleuce nod 
Art Department, sjtli Tiiousimd. revised. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

— Facta and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 

Proliine History, and the Principal F«ola in the variouB Phvaical Sciencei, 
The Heraorr being aided througliont by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
Schoola and Privil« Reference. Hew Edition. Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay's 

Regimmt. now incorporated with the Royal Sooti. With an Appendli coo- 
toining nunjr Original Docunieiits connected witb the Hietory of the R«gl- 
nunt. By John Micut- (late) or HuutiEscjiLE, Crown Sio. l/n On prta. 

MAOKAT. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 

of Waahington, Adama, Jetfcraon, rranklin. and Madleon. With s 8uppl»- 
mentury Chapter on the Inherent Caua»s of the Ultimate Failure of Amarlcm 
Dsmocracy. By Ghjjiles Uichit, LL.D. Post Gyo, 10s. 6d. 

MACKELLAE. More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the 

Hlghlitnds, from i8fc lo 1881. Transiated Into Gaelic by Hrs Maby M.OFei.- 
L.B._ Byoommand of Her Msjeety ttc Queen. In one vol. crown S.o, with 

of the [Awa of France, England, and Scotland By Lord ViVut.si,at., v,ai vi 
the Jadgea of the Court of Sessinn in Scotisjid. Firth Edition. Edited by 
John Kirkpatbtok, Egq., U.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heldelb.; LL.B.. Bdin. ; 
Advocate, tvo, las. 

MADOO. Therehy. A Novel. By Fayr Madoo. Two vols. 

MAIN. Three Hnndred English Sonnets. Chosen and EditeJ by 
DiviD M. MAiff. Foap, 8to, 6». 

MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord John 

M»NSIB«,H.P., Q.C.a New Edition. Crown 8yo, as. 6d. 

MANNEES. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady John 

ILuniiGa. Small qnarto, 31. 6d. 

Impressions of Bad-Homhurg. Comprising a Short Ac- 

eotlut of the Women'* Aaaoclatlone of Germany under the Red CrOM. By 
I*dy JOEH MAnratts. Crown 8to, iB. 6d. 

Some Personal Eecollections of the Later Tears of the Earl 

oIBe&coiuOetd,KO. Fifth Edition, 6d. 
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MANNERS. Employment of Women in the Public Service. By 
■ Some of the Advantages of Eaaily Accessible Reading and 

R«Rktlon tlooiDi, uid Frfe Libmiea. With Reoiirki on gUrtlns and 

JUiDUlulDE Tbem. Rtprlnted frum 'Tb« QuHn.' Dedlcatsd bj Bpecisl 

P«nBl8aiontoHarH«]e.t/th8liUMii. CtownSvo, ib. 
' ■ A Sequel to Rich Men'a Dwellings, and other Occasional 

Fspsn. In oae roL crona Syo. ISIwrtty. 

MAKMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphdb SBaiiAVE, the 

yaungeat of tbree Biothen. ThlM Edition. CrawD Sto, 6i. 

UARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Mabbhall, 
Becand Edition, js. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 
Cloaa al tbs India Compuiy'ii OovenimeDt ; itith in Epitoips or Snliuquent 
BreotB. By Jdhh Ci.ieE Habshiuh, C.S.I. Abridged from the Aathoi's 
larger worlc. CteooDd Edition, reviaed. Croim Ato, wltli Hap, 6a. 6d. 

MARTIN. Goethe's Faust Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 

K.C.B. Second Edition, crown Gto, ea. Clieap Edition, ja. 6d. 

The Worka of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

wfih Liftuid HoUs. In a tola, croim 8vo, printed on buid-made paper, iia. 

Poems and Ballada of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eog- 

liali Vena. Second Bditlon. Printed on pitpitr vtrgi, crown Sio, 9s. 

Catollus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, post 8to, 

TL6d. 

. The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Holes. Second Edition, crown Sio, 5s. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adau Obhlenschlab- 

dCB. Fc&p. Sva, 5S. 

Corre^o : A Tragedy, By Oerlensohlaeoer. With 

- King Rene's Daughter : A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 

HiHBic HIKTI. SACond BdlUon, Ccap,. aa. 6d. 

MARTIN. Some of Shakespeare's Female Characters. In a Series 

otLetten. By Helena Faucit, Ljdy Mabtih. With Fottralla engravsd hy 
Ibe Ute F. BniT. Dedicated by Si«cUI Fenolaiion to Her Host Oracions 
Majesty the (Jueen. 4to, printed on handmade paper, ais. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the Newl or the 
Problsm of Evolution and Bevelation. BytheBey. OkoboeMatbesos, D.D., 
Inaellan. Crown Svo, 71. 6d. 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Refonner— Dr Bell. By 
i. M. D. UEIKI.UOHH. II, A., Profeaaor of the Theory, Hlalory, and Practice 
or EdacatiOD In the UnireiBlly of St Andrews. Crown STo, js. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 
the view of Illtutratictr tiie Riae and Prooreai of Clvllleation in Bcotlsnd. By 
FuHciBQDE.MiuHEi., F.B.A, Lond. and Scot., Oorrespondant de rinstitut da 
Franco, Ae. In One bandaoine Quarto Volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bonnd in RoiburgliB atyle. Price 66». 

MICHIE. The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and aenaral MiBagemaut, By Cbbisiopheii Youko MicaiE, Eoteater, Cullen 
Bio; with Illnatrationa. Now and Cheaper Bditioa, enlarged. 



MlLLfoi 



MILNE. The Problem of the Churchless and Poor ii 
Towns. With apeclal referencB to the Home Mission Work of 
Bcotlsnd. By the Rer. Bom. Hilhb, K A., Towle. Crown Si 
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MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, BiogMpliical 

and Crltic&l : dealgn«d munly to abDir Ch&nctflilAttcB of 8tf le. 3yW- Xnrtc, 
M.A., Piofeaaor of Logic In the Onivsnitj of Jberfeen. SooolKI Edition, 
revlaftd. Crown 8vo, j». 6d. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 



MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 

IllnatralionB on Steel, by the late Gbokob Cihjiibhank. Crown 8to, is. 6d. 
Another Edition, fcap. Sto, iB. 6d. 

MOMEBIE. Defects of Modem Christianity, and other Sermons. 

BytheRBV. A. W. MoMEMK, M.A.. D.Bc, Professor of Logic and MetinhygioB 
in King's College, London. New Edition. Crown 8to, js. 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

ReUgion. Crown Svo. «. 6i. 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 

— — Personality. The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 
a Necessary Aseamption in Hll Positive Fhlloaophy. Second Edition. Crown 

Agnoaticism, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

MONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 

an Ofllcer in 1S70. By Captain W. B. MoHriOoB, ^^Ih Regiuieot, Aothor of 



MURDOCH. Manual 0: 

Winiling-up of Jolnt-Btock Companies in Scotluid ; vitii Annetationa on the 
various Insoivency and Banliruptcy Btatulai ; and with Fottoo of Procedure 
applieihle to these Bubjecta, By Jams Murdoch, Member of the Faculty or 
Procurators in Glusirow. Fourth Edition, Keviaed and Eniaiwd, Byo,kj. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE : A Gossip with 

no Plot in ParticiOat By A Puis Womam. Now Edition, crown 810, S«. 

NASEBY. Oaks and Birches. A Novel. By Nasbbt. 3 vols. 



■ The Greek Anthology, Being Vol XX. of ' Ancient Clas- 



itlon, rBvised and enlarged. 

ology, Ibr the Use of Schools. Third Edi- 



Clasiea. Fiftli Bdition, revised and enlaiKed, with i;6 Gnmavinga, u. 

" ■'" ' *' ' ' "' " ' "■ ' eing Descrip- 

ilogiual Types. Thlid Bdition, witb 



Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Desi 
tions of ■ Progressive Boriee of Zoologieal Types. Third Mition, 
Engnvhiga, is. 6d. 

— A Manual of Palseontology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Prii'-'- * "-■--'-•-— " ■ 

Bdltien. Kevleed and greatly enlarged. 
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NICHOLSON. The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Out- 
line of the Principl« ind Ltading Facte of Pileontologial Bciencs. B; 
Hmst Allstbe Nichdlsos, M,D., D.8c,, I'.L.S,, F.G.B , BegiUi Profeeeor 
of Natural Hifttory in the UJiLvfirsltj of Aberdeen, CrowtiSva, with nameroiu 
Engiaviiun. loa. 6<L 

On the "Tabulate Corals" of the Palseozoic Period, with 

Critical Detcriptloni of llluitnitiTe Species. IUuatral«d witb li Uthograpb 
Plate* and numeront BDRravlnBS. Bqper-rojal Bio. iit. 

On the Structure and Affinitiea of the Genua Monticulipora 

■Dd ite Snb-OsDBia, with Critical OeacrlpUoDi of lUuatratlve Bpecleg. Illus- 
tnted with Dnmeroiu EngraTingB on wood and Ulhographed PlaMa, Buper- 

Synopaia of the ClaSBlfication of the Animal Kingdom 



Best in JeauB. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. The Land of Qilead. With Excursions in the 

LeblDOD. By LinBEHCi Oliphaht, Author of -Lord BI^Id'i Hieeion to 
Cblna ud Japaa,' Ac With Ulnetiatlona and Haps. Dsmy Gto, iia. 

The Land of Khemi. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, loe. 6d. 

Sympnenmata : or. Evolutionary Functions now Active in 



PiccadQly: A Fragment of Contemporary 

Eight lUuitratloni bj KioBard Doyle. Rfth BdiBon. 48 ... 
in paper cover, va 6d. 
OLIPHANT. The LaJiea Lindorea. By Mrs Oliphant. 3 vols., 

The Story of Valentine; and his Brother. 5s., cloth. 

Katie Stewart. 2S. 6d. 

Salem Chapel, za. 6d., cloth. 

The Perpetual Curate, as. 6d., cloth. 

Miss Marjoriban^B. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

The Rector, and the Doctor's Family, is. 6d., cloth. 

John : A Love Story. 2a. 6d., doth. 

OSBORN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Admiral 

BBIIUHD 09BORH, C.B. 3 VOlB. CrOWn STO, 139. 

0S8IAN. The Poema of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Foema. By the Rev. Archiiui!d CuinK. i vols. Imperiiil Sm, £i, iia. ed. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Stadiea in Iceland. 
By E. J. OswaLD. Post Svo, with lUustmtlODs. 7a. 6d. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David Page, 

LL.D,,PrDfe>ior ofOeotoEy in the Dorham Unlvenlty of Physical Science, 
NawCMtia. With EngravliiEa on Wood aod Gloaaarial Index. Elerentb 
EdlUon. «. 6d. 

Advanced Teit-Book of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 

tliaL With BtigTHTliige. and Oioauty of Scientific Tarma. ffiiUi Edition, le- 
Tiaed and eolaj^ed, ji. £d. 

Geology for General Readers. A Series of Popular Sketches 

in Geolc^y and PalfEnnt'^logy. Third Edition, en7araed, 6b. 

Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography. With 

Bkstcb-MapanidlltDiitratlone. Edited by Cbuu,bb Llpwokth. F.O.B., Ac, 
PtoBuKor ot 0*ology and Ulnemlogy in the Huon Bdence Oollege, Binning- 
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PAGE. Advanced Teit-Book of PhyMcal Geography. By David 

PioE, LL.D., Froressor of Oeology in ths DniliBm Unlvenftr of Fhyncd 
Sciance, Newcastle. Third Edition, Rtvised und Enlarged bf Fi«t»Bor Lap- 

PATON, Spindrift. By Sir j! NoBL Paton. Fcap., cloth, Ss. 

Poema by a. Painter. Fcap,, cloth, 5s. 

PATTERSON. Easaya in HiBtory and Art. By R Hooaeth 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious Metals 

PAUL, History of the Boyal Company of Arohera, the Queen's 
Body-Gsud for Bcotlind, BjJaiiib Bjltdub Paul, AdTocate of Uib Scottiah 
Bar. CrowQ ^to, with FortialM and otlier iUustraUoni. £i, as. 

PATTL. Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of 

ths Book at QeueBli. Preceded bj i Hebreir OTHminaT, and DiagertaUona on 
'* " ■ ' ■■ e Pentateuch, a ' - -■ ...-,, 

pett: 

HaQBgement. By A. PzTTiasiw. Fonith Editloa, Enlai^ed, with BngniT. 

PHILC^PHICAL' ^CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READEBS. 

Compmlon Beiies to AnciBnt end Foreign Clauica for Bngllaii Eleaden. 
Edited b; Wiluah Emtoht, IJ..D,, FrotesBor of UoibI FhUoeophy, Dtai- 
TotsitJ of 8t Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portmita, pries 3s. 6d. 

1. DcscAHTB. By I^fegaor Mahiifly, Dublin, 

S. BuTLEB. BTthaIt«T. V.LucBsCo111n9,N.A,.HinionuTCBnonofPeterboron|^ 

S. Bebkilbt. Br Profeaaor A. CampboU Fraaer. Edinbmgh. 

i. FioHTK. Br ProfUsor Adimson, Owens College, Haneheater. 

E. KiHT. Br FrofMsoi Wallace, Oxford. 

e. Hakilton. BrProf^BorVeltch, Olaacow. 

7. Heqel. By PmfHaDT Edward Cainl. Glasgow. 

S. LnBHlz. By J. Theodore Merz. 

9. Vico. Bj ProroaHor Fllot. Edinburgh. 
10, EoBBKS, By Professor Cronni RoberCaoD, London. 

POLLOK. The Courae of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M. Small fop. Svo, cloth gilL as. «d. The Cottage Edition, iimo, sewed, 
8d. Theaame, cloth, gilt edgea, 18. fid. Another Edition, with lUnstntlOM 
by Blrket Fosta and others, fcap., gilt cloth, 3a. 6d„ or wftb edges gilt, <9. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French : with Intro- 
ductlon, Sotee, and Appendii. By Thomas Bpincfb Bathe*, LL.D,, Pro- 
fessor in the Uiiiveralty of St Andrews, Eighth Edition, luno, 4B. 

POST-MORTEM. Third Edition, is. 

The Autobit^raphy of Thomas Ailen. 3 vols, post 8vo, 

The Apparition. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5B. 
Simiocraoy : A Fragment from Future History. Crown 8ro. 

TB.6d. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Fadliores : An easy Latin Con- 

Btrulng Book, with Complete Vooabnlary. By A. W. Pons, M.A., LL-D.. 
Head-Haatcr of tlie Fettes College, Etlinburgh, and sometUne Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge; and the Bev. C. Daghell, M.A., Head-Uutsr of 
Cai^fleld Preparbtoiy School, EdinbuTKh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Collegee, Cambridge. Eighth Edition, fcap. Svo. 38. Cd. 

Aditus Faciliorea Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

with Complete VocabuTary. Third Edition, fcap. Bvo, 3s, 

PRINGLE. The Live-Stcck of the Farm. By BoBERT 0. PniKGLE. 
"^-d Edition, crewn Svo. IJn I' 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAiO), 

froni ijoT to 1847, with Chronologies! Tsble mi Indei. j toIs. Urge Byo, £3, 38. 

PUBLid QENEEAL STATUTES AFFECTmQ SCOTLAND, 

COLLECTION OF. PabUihed Anniutly with Gf neHl ladei. 
RAMSAY. Boush Becollectioiis uf Milituiy Service and Society. 
By LlsDl-Col. Balcabbu D. W.bclaw [Uhsat. Two vols, post Sto, it*. 

RANEINE. A Treatise on the Rights and Burdens incident to 

tbe OwDBTAtiip of t^ndfl uul other Heritagei In Scotland, fo Jobs Ramjcise, 
U.A.. Advocate. Second Edition, Revliad and Enlarged. In One large 

BECOEDs''OF'fSE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

UNIVEBSITr OV EDINBURGH. Celebrated In April iSe*. Tubliabtd 
nndei the Sanction ot tba Sensing Audenilcna. Large (to, £1, its. 6± Only 
i^ mpitt prinUd far taU totKepHbiic. 

REID. A Handy Manual of German Literature. Bj M. P. Bbid. 

For Schools, Cirll Serrice Competitions, and Uolienlty Local ExsminationB. 

Frap. 8to. ja. 
RIMMEB. The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By Aipebd 

RiHHn, Author of '^Oor Old Country Towns,' lie. BeaaUfalty lUnstrated 

with nnted Pistes and namerons Engravinge on Wood. 8to, iib. 
ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems, By J. LoGIE Robeht- 

BOB. Fcip. Svn. Printed on hHad-msde paper. 6e. 
Our Holiday Among the Hills. By Jaues and Janet 

ROSCOE. Rambles with a FiBhing-rod. By E. S. Eoscoe. Crown 

ROSS, b^d ScottiBh Regimental Colours. By Andrew Rose, 

8 B.C., Hon. Socretaiy Old Bcottlsh Ref^mental Coloon Commlttm. Dedi- 
cated by Special Fennlssion to Hec Hnjeely the Qnesn. In one vol. foUo, 
handBOisBly boand In clotb, £1. igB. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemereyde. A Family History. By 
John Rdsuell. Large oclivo, with Illustrations 31B. 
"ilUSTOW. The Wat for the Rhine Frontier, 1870 : Its- Political 
and Military Hiatory, B; Col. W. Rubtow. Tnuislated from the German, 
by JoBH IitTLAKD Neiduah, L<«itenajit B.M, Artillery. 3 vols. Svo, with 
Maps and Plans, ii. iib. 6d, 

SCHETKY. Ninety Years of Work and Play. Sketches from the 

SCOTChToOhVisHING.' By"™Uck''^m°er°' Crown 8vo, 
InterlcBTed with blank pbebb, 4a. 

SELLER AND STEPHENS. Physiolo^ at the Farm ; in Aid of 

Bearing and Feeding the Live SMck. By Will1:IH Bellbe. U.D., P.R.S.E., 
Fellow or the Boysj^ College of Phyaiclans. Edinbnreh. tormerly Lecturer on 
If ataria Hedlca and Dietetics ; and Henrt 8i»phh!b, F.B.S.B., Author 0/ ' The 

SETON. Memoir of 'Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, Seventh 
Pmiident or the Court of Sesaion, and Lord Chancellor of Bi^otlaad. By 
Georoe Sehis, M.A. Qjon.; Author of the 'Law and PracticB of Heraldry in 

SHADWELl!. Thrriie of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
tialed by Eitrocts rrom hla Diary and CorrBBpondenco. By Lieutansnt- 
Oencn>ISHuiHicLL,C.B. 2 yola. Svo. With Portrait, Haps, and Plans. jGa. 

SHAND. Letters from the West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

'Times.' By Alexahdeb Ihnes Shahd. Author ot 'Lstters from the West 

SIM. Margaret Sim's Cookery. With an Introduction by L. B. 

WsLiDRD, Author of 'Mr Smith: A Part of HlB Llfe,'&o. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days : Nekon and Puck. By EvB 

BUHTTnE BiHPSOK. Fcap. Svo, with lUQatratiOEB, ib. 6d. 
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SMITH. Italian Irrigation : A Beport on tlie A^cnItnreJ Canala 

or Piedmont ind Ijombudf , iddreusd to the Hon. thg IMrecton ot the Eut 
India CompHQy ; with an App«ndii, cxintalnlnga Bkctcli of tlie Inig&tion Byi. 

Ciplain, Bengal flngineen. Becond Edition, a voIh. 8to, with Atlu la folio, 

SMIT^' Thorndale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By William 

Hum, Author or 'A Dbroims on Ethica,' Ac A New Bdltlon. Crown 

Gravenhoist ; or. Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Edition, with If email of the Anthor. Crown 8vd. 8b. 

A Discourse on Ethics of the School of Paley. 8vo, 4s. 

Dramas^ i. Sit William Crichton. 2, Athelwold. 3. 

OnldoDe. 94ma. boards, 3a. 
SMITH. Greek Testament LeBsona for Colleges, Schools, and 
Print* BtadenU. nonalitlng ohleflyor tbe Sermon on Uie Xoont and the 
Pvablea or onr Lord. With Notes and EeaavB. Bt the Rev. J. HmiTiK 
81UTH, M.A., FlHt Aulltuit Haater at Kin^ Bdward'i Scliool. Blrmlnf^hua. 

SMITH. Writings hy the Way. By John Campbell Smith, 

■' ■., AdYoole. Cnn— "— - 

4. A Lady's] 

„,..-EEA. Wfthfilust, , 

SOUTHEY. The Birthday, and other Poems. Second Edition, ss. 

Chapters on Ohurdiyards. Fcap., as. 6d. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland witli 

Roi and Ohd. B7 T. Bpeedy. Bvo, with lUnatratlons, ija. 
SPEKE, What led to the Discovery of the Nile Source. By Jamt- 

Hahhiho Spbie, Captain H.M. Indian Army, Svo, with Uaps, Ac, 14a. ~ ' 
SPROTT, The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland ; 

or, tlie Celebration ot Public Woiahlp, the AdmlniBtration of the Bacramenla, 

and other Dlrlno OIBcea, aecnrding to tlie Order or tba Cborch of ScotUnd. 

By Qbohob W. Sprott, D.D., Miniatar of North Berwick Crown Bvo, 6a 
STARFORTH. Villa Residences and Farm Architecture : A Series 

ot Dealgns. By Johs Bnaroain, Architect, loj Engiavlngi. Second Edl- 

STATIS^ICAir ACCOiInt' OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, ,s .018. Svo, £.6, ,68. 
Bach Connty sold separately, with Title, Indei, and Map. neatly bound Inoloth, 
rormlog a very Ttluable Uannal M the Luidowner, the Tenant, the Hauotitc. 
turer, the Natnrallst, the T^nrigt, ftc. 
STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detaUing the Lahours of the 
Farmer, Parm-Slflward, Ploughman. Shepherd, Hedger. Parai- Labourer, Keld- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Hinhv Stifbehs, P.R.S.B, lUustratad with 
Portraits of Animala painted (Tom the llfe^ and with 397 BngraTingson Wood, 
representing the prinripal Pield Operationa, Implement, and AnimaJa treated 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Bdltlon, tbe third, In great part Re- 

The Book of Farm Buildings ; their Arrangement and 

Conatmotlon. By ngSBT Stbphibs, F,B.8.E., Author ot 'The Book ot Uie 
Fmrm ; ' and Roaaai Scott Bitkh, Tlluatrated with 104s Plat«a and Bo- 
graving!, Lai^e Svo, uniform with ' The Book --■ " ■ ■- 



The Book of Farm Implements and Machines. 

— — ■ —1 R. 80OTT Bdhh, BDgineera. "'•'--• '— " " 

m with • The Book of the Fan 



Bliibt and R Soott Bdhh, Eoglneera. Edited by Hihby Stiphisb. 






Catechism of Practical Agriculture. With Ei^;ravingB. is. 

STEWART. Advice to Purchai*ers of Horses. By Johm Stewart, 

V.8,, Authornt'Bt&bleBconomr.' «. 6d. 

Stable Economy. A Treatise on the Management of 

Horua In relation to stabling. Grooming. Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
SerenUi Edition, reap, an, £a. 6d. 
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STONE. Hugh Moore : a Novel. By Evbltn Stone. 2 vols. 

STOBMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Xngllsh Idngniga. Including n very Coplaui BelecUon ot ScleutiSc Terms. 

For U8B in Schoota and CollMei, --' — - =— ■---^ ■ "_,_ ■^■l. 

" " ~ aMTB. lis 1 



by the RcT. 
If woida not to b« foood In mit oUitr Diet 



P. H. Phklf.^.A. Cuitkb. Eighth Edition, B«Tis«d Uuaagho^, ooi 



Dictionary of the English Langua^ Pronouncing, 

B^mologioal, and BxpUnatory. RcTlsod bj tbe B«v. P. H. Pdelf. Libnry 
Sdltiop. Imparlal 8to, hjmdftomety bonnd Id hatf morocco, 31a. 6d. 

The Suhool Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 

Cotnbiotng tlis adisctagea ot aa ordlnarr pnmonncing School Diotionary 
and an EtTraologicsI BpeUlDg-book. Fcap. avo. pp. 354. a. 

STOBV. Nero ; A HiBtorical Play. By W. W. SroaT, Author of 

■ Boba di Boma.' Fo«p. Bvo, 6a. 

Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5B. 

He and She ; or, A Poet's Portfolio, Fcap. 8to, in parcb- 

mtut, 38. 6d. 

STBICELAND. Lives of the Qneena of Scotland, and English 

prlnoeaaea connected with the Regal Bocceasioa of Qnat Britain. By Aaim 
Stbickluid. With Portnila and Historical TlgneCtea. 8 toIb. poat Bvo, 

STUBQIS, John . a - Dreams. A Tale. By Jdlian StuegiB. 

New Edition, crown Sto, 31. fid. 

Little Comedies, Old and New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHEBLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flowers, for general Gaidon DeoOKtlon. Containing Descriptiona, in Plain 
language, of apwaide of icua Species of OmamenlaJ Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine PUots, luli^i^ted to all clasaea of Plower-OsMene, RocJiwork, and 

Culture! By Wii.ltah Sutherlahd, Gaidener to the Earl of Ulnto ; formerly 
Uanqger of the Herbaceoos Department at Sew. Crown Svo, 7a. 6d. 

TAYLOB, Destmction and Reconstruction : Personal Expeti- 

encea of the LaU War In the United States. By RicsABn Titlob, Lientenant- 
General In the Confederate Army. Sto, loa. 6d. 

TAYLOR. The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meadows 

TiTLDR, Author of 'The Confessions of a That,' ke. ia. Edited by hia 
Danghter. New and che^>er Edition, being the Fonrtb, Crown Sro, 6*. 

TEMPLE. Lancelot Ward, M.P, A Love-Story. By Geoboe 

TiMPLi. Crown Svo. ^e. 6d. 

THOLtrCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 

Otrmanof A. Tholooh, D.D., Profeasor of Theology In the University of Halle, 
By the Rev. Robiht Henziis, D. D. With a Frelace written for this TtiuslB. 
Ijoo by the Aatbor. Second Edition, ciown Svo. 78. 6d. 
THOMSON. Handy Book of the FIower-Garden : being Practical 
Directions (Or the Propagation, Cultore, and Arrangement o( Plinla in Plower- 
Gardens all the year roond. Embracing all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the emallest. With Engraved and Colonred Flans, lUustrativeof the vanoul 
eyalemH of Grouping In Beds and Borders. By D*vin TaoMSOM, Gardener to 
his Gtice the Duke of Bucclench, K.O., at Drumlanng. Third Edition, crown 

The Handy Book of Pruit- Culture under Glass : being a 

•erles of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of I^ee, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawherrjea, and Cueumben, With Ebgravlnga 
of Hothouass. *o., most anitable for the CnlOvatlon and Forcing ot these 
Fruits. Beoond Bditton. Ciown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
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THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Orape- 

Vlm. Bj William Thohsow, Tweed TlneyBrdj. Tsnth Editioa, Sto, 51. 

TOM CRINGLE'S LOG. A New Edition, with IlluHtiutionB. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGEIOUL- 

TPRAL 8OOIBTT OP 8C0TL4ND. PBbUahed imnniUlJ, pries s». 

TROLLOPE. An Autobiography by Anthony Trollope. Two 

Volumes, pOBt Bvo, with Fortrali, Beeond Edttlon, Price aa. 

The Fixed Period. 2 voIb, fcap, 8vo. 129. 

An Old Man's Love. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 129. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 
land In the bevenleentli Ceitur;. By Johb TnuocH, D.D., PrlncLpil of St 
litrfa College In the Univergity of Ht Andrews ; Bud one of her Majeaty'e 
ChaplalnB in Ordlntry lo Bcotl&nil. Second Edition, a volt. BvD. iBb. 

Modern Theoriea in Philosophy and Religion. 8vo, 15H. 

The Chriatian Doctrine of Sin ; being ttie Croall Lecture 
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The Witness of Reason and Nature to an All- 
Luther, and other Leaders of the Refotmation. Third 

Edition, enlBrjed. Crown Sto, 79, 6d. 

TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 'The 

Onx DooH,' ' Ou) Ladv Maby,' Crown 670, cloth, is. M. 

VEITCH, Institutes of Logic. By John Teitch, LL.D., Pto- 

fBBKr DfLogic and Rhetoric In the Dnivenitf of Qlugow. Post B>o. 

l^n the ftaa. 

VIRGIL The iEneid of Tiigil, Translated in English Blank 

VcTH hj a. K. RiOKAAiM, H.A., and Lord Ritdswdhth. 1 vols. fup. Bio, 

WALPORD. The Novels of L. B. Wauord. New and Uniform 

Edition. Cmwn Bvo, each 51-. 
Mb Smith ; A Pakt of hib Lira. | Trottblmoki DiroBTRBS. 



WARDEN, Poems. By Francis Hetwood Warden. With a 

Notice hy Dr Vinroth. Crown Bvo, 58. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS. People's Edition, + vols, crown 

Svo, cloth, IIS. 6d. Dt Bspuatsly :— 
Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 28. 6d. ; boards, 29. Illus- 
trated, crown Bvo, ^» 6d. 

Ten Thouaand A- Year, Cloth, 39. 6(1. ; boards, 29. 6d. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 

Derelopment of the PreBent Age, 4a, 6d. 
Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 5a. 
WARREN. The Five Books of the Psalms. With Marginal 
NoteB. B; Rer. Sahdil L. Wakheh, Rector of Esher, SnrreT ; late FeUow, 
Dean, and Dlrinity Lecturer, Wadham OoUege, Oxford. Crown Sio, it. 

WATSON. Christ's Authority ; and other Sennons. By the late 

ABaHiB4LD Watboh, D.D., Uiniater at the Pariiti of Dondee, and one ot 
Her H^Hty'B Ghaplaina for Scotland With Introdnetloa by the Trrr 
ReT. PniHoiFiL Caibd, Olaigow. Civwn Eto, 71. (A. 
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WEBSTER. The Angler and the Liiop-Bod. By David Webster. 

WELLINGTON. Wellingtoii Prize Esbbjs on "the System of Field 
HuuBDYnB best sdaptEd (or enabling our Troops to meet s CoDtlnental Army. " 

WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. Minutes of the WeBtminster As- 

Mmlily, while engigod In prepMing their Directoiy for Ohnrcli Govemineot, 
ConfemioQ of Piitb, md Csl«cliiBnn (Nommber .6+1 to Murch 1649^ Edited 
by the Rev. Frofetmor Auu. T. HnCHiu., orst AndnxB, ud the Rev. Johk 
BtKUTHEBa, LL.D. With t, Hiitoriua tuid Oritioel Introduclioa by rrofouoi 
HltelieU. Svo, 15L 
WHITE. The Eighteen Christian Centuriea. By the Bev. JtMm 

Wain, AaUoc or 'The Biaiory ofrnaUM.' Beveuth Edition, poat 8vo, vith 

Historv of France, from the Earliest Times. Sixth Thou- 

" Band, poet Sro, ivlth Index, 61. 

WHITE. Aroheeological Sketches in Scotland— Kintyre and Knap- 

dsle. By Captliu T. P. Whiti. B.E., of the Ordnance SoTTey. With nomeT- 
oue IliustratiDU. t vols, foiio, £4, 41. VoL I,, Kintyre, aotd aeparataiy, 

WILLS AND GREENE. Drawing-room Dramas for Children. By 

W. a. Wills mad the Hon. Hn Oheike. Crown Svo, 6a. 

WILSON. Works of Profegsor Wilson. Edited hy his Son-in-Law 

ProtOaaor FiRBiit la vol*, crown Svo, £a, 8b. 

Christopher in his Sporting-Jacket. 2 vols., 8s. 

Isle of PalniB, City of the Plague, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, and other Tales. 4s. 

Essays, Critical and Imaginative. 4 vols., i6s. 

The Noctes Ambtosiante. Complete, 4 vols., 14s. 

The Comedy of the Noctes Amhrosiane. By CnBiSTOPHSit 

NOBTH. Edited fo Jorh Skiltok, AdTOC»Mi. With a Poiiiait at Frolcsaor 
WUaon ud of the Rttrick Shepherd, engraved on fiteel. Crown Svo, 7a. 6d. 

Homer and hia Tranalators, and the Greek Drama. Crown 

Svo, 4a. 

WINGATE Annie Weir, and other Poems. By Datid Wingatb, 

Lily Neil. A Poem. Crown Svo, 4B. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH. The Historical Plays of Shakspeate. With 

iDlToductiooB aad Notea. By CsAHLra Wohdbwobtii, D.C.L., BiBhop of B. 
Andrews. 3 vols. poatSva, eitch price 7B 6d 

ADiscnatse on Scottish Church History. Prom the Refor- 

nuition to the Preaect Time. With Frabtory Bemarka on the St Qilea' Lee- 
tares, and Appondii of Notea and References. Crown Evo, oloth, la. 6d 

WORSLEY. Poems and Translations. By Philip Stanhope 

WoBSLRT, H.A. Bdilsd by Edwaiui WoBaur. Second Edition, enluged. 

WYLDE. An lU-Regulated Mind. A Novel. By Katharine 
YOUNO. Songs of BSranger done into English Verse. By Whxiam 

TouMa, New Edition, rovlaed. Pcap. Bto, 4B. 6d. 

YITLK Fortification : for the Use vf Officers in the Army, and 

Beadera of Uilltuy HEgtory. By CoL Tnu, Bengal Engineara. Svo, with 
numannu liluatntloni, loa. «d. 



